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FRUIT FLAVORS 


Gums ana Jellies 


are TEMPTING and DELICIOUS if a truly natural fruit effect 
is obtained. Conditions inherent in the process of manufacture 
have rendered this very difficult in the case of non-citrus fruits— 
but it CAN be accomplished—and VERY SUCCESSFULLY. 
Our 


HARD CANDY FLAVORS 


possess unique powers of resistance to high temperatures 
—imparting most delicious fresh fruit flavor effects in the 
finished candy. Their continued use by leading national 
advertisers constitutes the strongest recommendation we 
can offer. 


FIFTY DIFFERENT FLAVORS 
AVAILABLE, INCLUDING 
MANY DISTINCTIVE FRUIT, 
FLORAL AND SPECIAL TYPES. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO 
118 W. Ohio St. 78-84 Beekman St. 93-95 Church St. 


‘A Flavor For Every Purpose’’ 


























In Ninety Days 


INETY days from now fall 

will be upon us with a ven- 

geance! Like last year, will it 
find us with the usual number of 
“foolish virgins” unprepared for the 
feast of orders which we know right 
now will be forthcoming with the 
first frost ? 

For instance, last fall some of 
the calamity-howling manufactur- 
ers paid a rather dear price for 
their pessimism. Those who saw 
the end of the world with each suc- 
ceeding summer month, and who 
stubbornly refused to cover their 
requirements for the fall on the 
assumption that the candy industry 
had gone to pot, so there was noth- 
ing left to do but crawl into an 
igloo and pull the igloo in after 
them, suddenly awakened to find 
their igloo transformed into an ava- 
lanche of orders which they were 
not able to fill for lack of ma- 
terials. 

It was a desperate situation. What 
happened in the nutmeat markets 
last year as a result of overdoing 
the hand-to-mouth buying policy is 
characteristic of many other lines. 
As was predicted in one of our 
early issues last year, there were 
few or no stocks available for rush 
orders. The importers robbed Peter 
to pay Paul—which is to say, bor- 
rowed goods from one another or 
from their more provident cus- 
tomers to take care of the famine 
needs of others. Deliveries were 
effected by taking stock reserved 
for A and giving it to B in the hope 
that a new lot would be forthcom- 
ing before A called for more. 

All of which resulted from our 
failure to comprehend the real 
meaning of hand-to-mouth buying. 
The manufacturer passed the bur- 
den of inventory along to the im- 
porter, the importer passed it on to 
the foreign shipper and the shipper 
let the farmer carry the bag. The 
farmer had the unshelled goods on 


hand and American candy manu- 
facturers learned to their sorrow 
that they can’t make candy out of 
raw materials that are on a boat, or 
worse still, over in Europe waiting 
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their turn to be shelled. 

The situation is little better in 
other lines. Instead of the few 
days or a week usually required to 
execute orders for boxes at this 
time of year, the box makers quoted 
three to six weeks’ delay in the 
early fall. Hand-to-mouth buying 
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as applied to long-term contracts 
may be a great thing, but it was 
never intended to mean lack of pre- 
paredness for known eventualities. 


We Must Have It 


CE cream industry counts one of 

its major disadvantages in com- 
peting with candy that there has 
hitherto been no practical means of 
displaying the product to capitalize 
upon its visual appeal to potential 
customers. 

Candy and pastry being less per- 
ishable these food delicacies have 
monopolized the spotlight of show 
window and counter displays while 
ice cream has been off in a cabinet 
somewhere in a dark corner of the 
store. 

That this has not been a totally 
insurmountable obstacle is evidenced 
by the fact that ice cream produc- 
tion has steadily crowded the heels 
of confectionery production until in 
1925 when candy topped the list of 
food luxuries with 3.6% of total 
food products production in United 
States while ice cream ran close 
second with 2.7%. 

Nevertheless ice cream manufac- 
turers are determined to outstrip 
candy and one of the means which 
they propose to employ is refrigera- 
tion with so-called dry ice or solid 
carbon dioxide. 

We have been reliably informed 
by the heads of leading ice cream 
companies that within possibly two 
years all ice cream trucks will either 
be equipped with electrical refrig- 
eration or dry iced. 

Solid carbon dioxide will be ex- 
tensively employed for advertising 
and show window displays to give 
consumer that needed preview of 
product which has served to moti- 
vate quick response sales for less 
perishable confections. 

Unfortunately candy manu factur- 
ers have not been as quick to realize 

(Continued on page 66.) 
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The Convention Story 


A Digest of the doings at the 45th Annual Convention of the National 
Confectioner’s Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 4-8, 1928 





ITH more than 850 ac- 
tive and associate mem- 
bers on hand the forty- 
fifth annual convention 
of the N. C. A. official- 
ly opened at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, at ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, June 4th. Confec- 














tioners from every state in the 
Union, from Canada, and even 
from far away Australia were 
there. And filling the entire ex- 


hibition hall of the Stevens were 
163 booths displaying the products 
of 113 exhibitors. 


President Heide’s Keynote 
Address 


President William F. Heide off- 
cially opened the convention with 
an address in which he outlined the 
purposes of the convention, the 
work of the association in the pre- 
ceding year, and the reports to be 
read and discussed during the four 
days of the meeting. The urgent 
need of straightforward and con- 
certed co-operation was the keynote 
of President Heide’s talk. 


“After all is said and done there 
is but one—and only one—way to 
cure ills and that is to eradicate the 
causes. Our ills are due to indus- 
trial faults rather than economic 
causes, hence it follows that by con- 
certed co-operation along construc- 
tive lines only can our troubles be 
remedied. What is your decision? 
If favorable, how can it be 
achieved? To my mind these are 
the questions of the hour and the 
solution rests with the confectionery 
industry,” with these words Presi- 
dent Heide closed his address. 

Pointing to price cutting, the dis- 
tribution of free goods, and other 
questionable grade practices, the 
president blamed the short-sighted- 
ness of those engaged in the indus- 
try for the existing chaotic condi- 
tion, 

Speaking of present conditions in 
the industry, Mr. Heide said in 
part: “This deplorable state of af- 
fairs had its inception many years 
ago through the introduction of 
freight allowances and like prac- 
tices. As is invariably the case, 


the rank and file of manufacturers 
fell into line with that policy and in 
natural sequence there crept in 
other ‘brilliant ideas,’ such as spe- 
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cial and secret discounts, rebates, 
deals, free goods, premiums and so 
on. Thus has the profit of our 
once prosperous industry gradually 
diminished so that now there re- 
mains little but inglorious glory. 
To our own detriment we have 
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paid the proverbial piper gener- 
ously.” 

After the announcement of the 
appointment of special committees 
had been made, Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, president of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and 
former health commissioner of the 
city of Chicago, was introduced to 
the convention. In as fine a speech 
as any N. C. A. convention ever lis- 
tened to, Dr. Bundesen pointed out 
to the assembled confectioners what 
a splendid opportunity they were 
missing by failing to promote the 
health idea in their candy business. 

“Oh what an opportunity this as- 
sociation is overlooking,” said Dr. 
Bundesen, “in the help they can 
render in building strong bodies. 

“Candy to the average mother or 
the average adult is looked upon 
simply as a fattening luxury. What 
have you men done to dispel that 
fallacy ? 

“What have you in your candy 
industry? You have sugar. Sugar 
is a great source of heat and 
energy; it is quickly utilized. This 
is generally conceded and known. 
Some people think that it is fatten- 
ing! It isn’t the use of candy that 
harms, it is the abuse. ” 

Following Dr. Bundesen’s talk, 
Mr. Walter C. Hughes, secretary of 
the association, read his general re- 
port for the year. 

The highlight of this report was 
the alarming net loss in membership 
which the association sustained in 
the past year. Mr. Hughes revealed 
the fact that the association had 
sustained a net loss of 59 members 
during the year 1927. He sug- 
gested the appointment of a mem- 
bership committee with representa- 
tion in each local zone to recruit 
new members. He also asked and 
urged the co-operation of all present 
in keeping up the membership total 
of the association. The finance re- 
port revealed a balance of $637.52 
in the general fund on April 30th 
last, while the surplus fund 
amounted to $15,148.76, represent- 
ing the accumulated proceeds from 
the N. C. A. expositions, and the 
balance on hand in the advertising 





campaign fund amounted to $204,- 
473.71. The balance of the report 
touched on such matters as the 1928 
Exposition, National Legislation, 
State Legislation, the Tariff Situa- 
tion, United States Candy Survey, 
Unfair Trade Practices, and Special 
Committees. 

The afternoon of the Tuesday 
session was an extremely busy one. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. A. M. Kelly who introduced 
Mr. E. B. Morgan, manager of the 
central division of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Mr. Mor- 
gan addressed the meeting on “The 
Credit Plan.” Following this talk 
Mr. Grover C. Haslip, chairman of 
the N. C. A. Credit Committee, 
read the report of that body. The 
report of the Credit Committee 
pointed out and discussed at some 
length two serious credit problems 
now confronting the industry. 
These problems as named by the 
committee are: (1) The large num- 
ber of financially irresponsible peo- 
ple now engaged in the confection- 
ery industry, and (2) the large 


number of cases of concerns offer- 
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One of the seven isles of exhibits at the Chicago Exposition of the N. C. A. 


ing compromise settlements and go- 


ing into bankruptcy without proper 


investigation of creditor representa- 
tion. As a cure for the first ill the 
committee suggests a general in- 
sistence on complete credit reports 
from all new customers asking cred- 
it. In securing adequate financial 
statements and investigating failures 
the Confectioner’s Trade Division of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men provided the most logical and 
practical facilities for this service, 
in the opinion of the Credit Com- 
mittee. 

Following the report of the 
Credit Committee, Mr. George H. 
Williamson read the report of the 
Advertising Committee. In his re- 
port Mr. Williamson showed the 
need of making more use of the half 
million or more retail outlets avail- 
able to the industry. For the com- 
ing advertising campaign monthly 
sets of window displays and other 
dealer aids have been prepared and 
with these the advertising manager 
hopes to be able to make the fullest 
use of the retail outlets. A new 
copy appeal featuring candy as a 
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health aid is to be used in the forth- 
coming campaign and this also was 
explained to the meeting. The 
new series of copy was shown on 
the screen and given a hearty ova- 
tion. Mr. Williamson then intro- 
duced to the meeting Mr. C. J. 
Nadherny, recently appointed man- 
ager, who gave a short address in 
which he stressed the necessity of 
proper use of advertising material 
by all N. C. A. members in order 
to make the campaign really effec- 
tive. Mr. C. S. Clark, field di- 
rector of the association, was also 
scheduled to speak at this meeting 
but as he was forced to be absent, 
Mr. Nadherny’s talk concluded the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the 
convention. 


Trafic—Research 


Traffic and research were the 
subjects under discussion at the 
meeting called to order Wednesday 
morning by Vice President Wil- 
liamson. The first address, entitled 
“Co-ordination of Traffic Activ- 
ities,” was given by Mr. Joseph C. 
Colquitt, special traffic counsel of 
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Washington, D. C. According to 
Mr. Colquitt, co-ordination is the 
greatest need of confectioners in at- 
tacking the traffic problem. 


“Lack of co-ordination,” said he, 
‘is ‘duck soup’ for the carriers. 
Where they desire to refuse to grant 
something to an industry either be- 
cause it would smack of bad 
precedent or simply because it would 
cost them a tidy sum of revenue, 
they attempt to discern whether the 
industry is all for it; if not they 
begin to drive in a wedge and use 
the division as an excuse to not 
grant the concession even though 
they might know deep down in 
their hearts that it should be 
granted.” Mr. Colquitt praised the 
work of the N. C. A. traffic com- 
mittee and commended the mem- 
bers to a careful consideration of 
their work. 


The Chairman of the _ Traffic 
Committee Mr. John C. Garrow 
then read his report. The most im- 
portant point in this report was the 
explanation of the manner in which 
reduced carload ratings had been 
obtained for confectioners. 


Next on the program came an 
address on “The Value of Indus- 
trial Research” by Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard of Indianapolis, noted food ex- 
pert and research authority. This 
proved one of the most interesting 
and instructive lectures of the en- 
tire convention. Dr. Barnard told 
of the rapid strides which industry 
has made in the use of scientific 
methods since the Great War. He 
told of the invaluable work done by 
the Mellon Institute in conducting 
research on industrial subjects. The 
day of the rule-of-thumb foreman, 
said he, has passed and the day of 
the chemist and skilled scientific 
worker has come. 

In concluding his speech in which 
he pointed to scientific research as 
the present urgent need and future 
salvation of the candy business Dr. 
Barnard said, “I have touched no 
new points in this discussion of the 
needs of your industry for scientific 
service. I have. tried only to point 
out the trend of modern business, 
and to emphasize the importance to 
everyone of you of the correct in- 
terpretation of the handwriting on 
the wall. With the help of science 
your industry may go forward do- 
ing a finer service and reaching year 
by year new heights of prosperity. 
May you bring to the aid of your 
most important industry the scien- 
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tist who will help you to enter these 
new fields of opportunity.” 


Following Dr. Barnard’s speech 

Mr. E. B. Hutchins, chairman of 
the Research and Educational com- 
mittee, read his report. He ex- 
plained the need of warning the 
public against the many fallacies 
now extant concerning the manu- 
facture of candy. He explained the 
lack of accurate and technical in- 
formation in book form concerning 
the manufacture of candy. He told 
of the need for an institute of candy 
research and the encouragement of 
scientific study of our manufactur- 
ing problems. He urged the neces- 
sity of continuing the work of the 
Research and Educational commit- 
tee and asked funds for that pur- 
pose. 
* In the discussion which followed 
this report a motion was made that 
a questionnaire be sent out imme- 
diately asking members of the N. 
C. A. how they feel on the subject 
of research and asking for funds 
for that purpose. This motion, 
however, was withdrawn on _ the 
suggestion of Mr. Hutchins. He 
explained that in his opinion the 
time was not yet ripe for such ac- 
tion, and asked postponement until 
such time as a complete plan could 
be formulated. This concluded the 
discussion and the meeting was then 
adjourned for the morning. 


The Bar Gcods Conference 

On Tuesday afternoon a meeting 
of the Bar Goods manufacturers 
was held. Under the able chairman- 
ship of Mr. George Williamson this 
session brought forth much inter- 
esting discussion by the manufac- 
turers of bar goods who were pres- 
ent. In opening the meeting Mr. 
Williamson explained that at a simi- 
lar meeting held the previous year 
in Atlantic City a regular program 
had been arranged after which the 
manufacturers had been asked to 
discuss their problems. At that 
meeting discussion on the part of 
members of the convention had 
been conspicuous by its absence. 
Mr. Williamson hoped that this 
meeting would prove more produc- 
tive and he was not disappointed. 
Eleven manufacturers and two job 
bers contributed ably to the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. George Peckham of the Na- 
tional Candy Company likened the 
tactics of the Bar Goods business to 
those recently employed by some 
members of the equally well known 
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if not legally sanctioned bootleg- 
ging industry. That is, said Mr. 
Peckham, in their anxiety to get 
more customers and do a large vol- 
ume of business both manufacturers 
and jobbers of Bar Goods forgot 
all about profit and resorted to all 
kinds of profitless and in effect 
throat-cutting methods. As a rem- 
edy for the deplorable existing con- 
dition he suggested that all manu- 
facturers of Bar Goods have print- 
ed and enclosed in all their mail 
propaganda which would educate 
the jobber and retailer to the neces- 
sity of profit. Mr. Chase of Brook- 
lyn subscribed to the sentiments of 
Mr. Peckham as did many others 
present. 

Mr. H. W. Hoops of Hawley 
and Hoops, one of the deans of the 
Industry, made a_ strong appeal 
denouncing premiums. “Stop giv- 
ing away free goods and you will 
all make money” was the gist of his 
message. 

Supplemented by instances drawn 
from the experiences of his own 
firm, Mr. Godfrey, salesmanager of 
Bunte Brothers, told those assem- 
bled that in the end quality prod- 
ucts always win and recommended 
them to a policy of quality regard- 
less of price. 

“Don’t lump your profits and ex- 
penses ; sell each bar for what it is 
worth on the basis of what it costs 
you to manufacture”; this was the 
message of Mr. S. H. Hall. 

Mr. Lee Rooke of the Schutter- 
Johnson Company injected a cheer- 
ful note into the discussion. He 
denied that conditions in the Bar 
Goods business are either alarming 
or deplorable, and was of the opin- 
ion that such methods as price cut- 
ting and free goods distributing are 
only natural results of the keen and 
healthy competition existing in the 
business. 

“In other words,” said Mr. 
Rooke, “I like Me and I’m happy 
to be in the Bar Goods business.” 

A gum drop man, Mr. McFar- 
lan of the Fred Amend Company, 
gave an interesting and construc- 
tive talk. He told of the difficulties 
encountered in the first attempts to 
merchandise “Chuckles.” It seems 
that of the four hundred odd job- 
bers in the city of Chicago none 
wanted to handle “Chuckles” when 
first approched on the subject. 
The Amend folks then concluded 
that if the jobbers wouldn't select 
“Chuckles,” “Chuckles” would se- 
lect the jobbers. They selected ap- 


proximately one hundred of the 
better jobbers asked them to handle 
“Chuckles” and made them exclu- 
sive distributors. The plan worked 
beautifully. Not only did the job- 
bers sell lots of “Chuckles” but 
they paid their bills promptly and 
pushed the candy eagerly. “Too 
many jobbers” is the root of most 
of the evil in the Bar Goods busi- 
ness in the opinion of Mr. McFar- 
lan. 

Mr. Schraeder, representing the 
candy jobbers of St. Louis, gave an 
interesting presentation of the job- 
bers’ angle of the problem. Too 
many manufacturers sell direct to 
retailers at jobbers’ prices. This is 
the crux of the situation as seen by 
Mr. Schraeder and the jobbers 
which he represented. Chain stores 
and cash and carry stores who get 
jobbers’ discounts offer Bar Goods 
to the public at cut prices and make 
it impossible for the jobber to do 
business at a profit. 

Mr. Moore representing the So- 
ciety of Manufacturing Confection- 
ers explained the “Open price plan” 
originated and used with success by 
the society which he represented. In 
his opinion this plan would operate 
with equal effect in the Bar Goods 
business and he was authorized by 
his society to offer all possible co- 
operation in putting the plan into 
effect among bar goods manufac- 
turers. At the suggestion of the 
chairman a committee was organ- 
ized to investigate the “Open Price 
Plan” and this concluded the meet- 
ing. 

The forenoon session of Thurs- 
day, June 7th, brought the interest- 
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ing address on “The Candy Sur- 
vey” by Mr. R. L. Purdon of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Purdon explained the 
tremendous amount of work in- 
volved in the compilation of the 
Candy Survey which was presented 
by his department for the first time 
this year. He told of the plans for 
continuing the survey and of the 
next questionnaire to be sent out 
soon. He explained how the de- 
partment of Commerce operates and 
the facilities which it offers to candy 
manufacturers. In closing Mr. Pur- 
don assured the N. C. A. of the 
hearty and continuous co-operation 
which he and his department stood 
ready to offer the candy industry. 

The remainder of the session was 
occupied with the reading of the 
Report of the Cost Accounting 
Committee by Mr. John O. Roorda, 
its chairman, and a congratulatory 
address by Mr. Fred G. Taylor of 
the Western Confectioner’s Asso- 
ciation of Ogden, Utah. 

The convention was then con- 
vened in executive session and the 
report of the nominating commit- 
tee read and acted upon. 

In the afternoon of the Thursday 
session Mrs. Ora Snyder addressed 
the meeting of Package Goods 


Manufacturers. Mrs. Snyder made 
many constructive suggestions 
which she thought would prove 


beneficial to the industry and told 
of her varied experiences in retail- 
ing candy at a profit. 

The final session of the conven- 
tion on Friday, June 8th, was a 
short one. Mr. Malcolm A. Mc- 
Donnell read the report of the de- 






preciation committee. He told of 
the work which has been done to- 
ward arriving at a standard of de- 
preciation and outlined plans for 
achieving such progress along these 
lines as remains to be accomplished. 
The report of the Trade Informa- 
tion committee scheduled for this 
session was not ready. It was, how- 
ever, announced at this time that 
Mr. Leonard J. Schwartz has been 
appointed to serve the consolidated 
Raw Cocoa Committee as trade 
representative on the Gold Coast of 
Africa. Mr. Schwartz will furnish 
members of the Association with in- 
formation on the important African 
cocoa market. A fund of $100,000 
was recently appropriated by Con- 
gress to maintain this service. 

Following this announcement the 
retiring president, Mr. William F. 
Heide, gave a short speech after 
which he turned the gavel over to 
his successor, Mr. L. C. Blunt. Mr. 
Heide thanked the members of the 
association for the willing co-opera- 
tion which he had received during 
his term of office. He commended 
the Association to its new president 
and in turning over the gavel to Mr. 
Blunt recommended that he use it 
on the heads of any of his officers 
who failed to put forth their best 
efforts for the N. C. A. 

Mr. Blunt accepted the gavel and 
in a short and sincere talk thanked 
the association for the honor which 
had been bestowed upon him and 
pledged his best efforts to the N. 
C. A. The Forty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association was then ad- 
journed. 
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Note exhibits of some of the new dealer advertising material which will be used in the National Advertising 





and Educational Campaign 
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Organize Now for Candy Week and 
“Sweetest Day” 


An appeal for nation-wide observance of Candy Week, 
October 7-13, under leadership of local organizations of 
candy industry and close cooperation and tie up with 
the National Educational and Advertising Campaign 


BY C. S. CLARK 
Director, Advertising and Educational Department, National Confectioners’ Association 


HI plans are now complete for the ob- 
"[ servance of ‘*Candy Week’’ and 

‘*‘Sweetest Day,’’ the fall opening date 
for candy, George H. ‘Williamson, Chair 
man of the Advertising and Educational 
Committee has announced. 

‘*Candy Week’’ begins Sunday, October 
7th, and ends on ‘‘Sweetest Day,’’ Satur- 
day, October 13th. The observance of 
‘*Candy Week’’ for a full week, or a one 
day campaign for ‘‘Sweetest Day’’ is op- 
tional. This point is decided locally. 
‘“Candy Week”’ is the time of the year 
when retailers clean up their stores, coun- 
ters and windows, rearrange fresh stock of 
candy and with window display advertis- 
ing tie up and cash in on the national ad- 
vertising. 

There are advantages to be had from a 
full week’s observance which includes both 
these important candy events. A com- 
plete week of promotion, advertising and 
window displays featuring candy is a de- 
sirable background for ‘‘Sweetest Day’’ 
making it much easier to handle this day 
on a purely sentimental basis. 

C. S. Clark, director, announced that a 
plan booklet is now ready for distribution. 
giving a complete outline of plans and 
suggestions for the proper observance of 
this candy occasion. This book has been 
prepared for the use of candy manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, retailers, clubs, associations 
and sales promotion committees, or any 
one interested in making arrangements for 
this fall opening date and merchandising 
event for candy. 

The plans provide for the immediate or- 
ganization of promotional committees in 
at least two hundred leading cities through- 
out the United States. As soon as a meet- 
ing is held and the committee is organized 
and a chairman elected his name and ad- 
dress is to be sent to Educational and Ad- 
vertising Headquarters. Complete plans, 
subscription blanks, samples of window 
posters, newspaper advertisements and 
other advertising material will be sent. 


Wherever possible a member of the field 
staff will represent Advertising and Edu 
cational Headquarters at a mass meeting 
of the entire industry, including manufac 
turers, jobbers, retailers and supply 
houses. In order to make it possible for 
the field men to reach as many cities as 
possible, Educational and Advertising 
Headquarters should be advised as quickly 
as possible if the services of a field repre 
sentative is desired and a tentative date 
set so that an itinerary can be made up 
for each representative to cover a number 
of cities with the least possible delay in 
traveling to reach the cities. 

‘‘Candy Week’’ will be nationally ad- 
vertised in the magazines and locally in 
the newspapers. With the successful cam 
paigns in scores of cities last year as ” 
background, ‘‘Candy Week’’ should be a 
big merchandising event this year. 

‘*‘Candy Week’’ is a cooperative mer- 
chandising event offered to the candy in- 
dustry in all cities. It is a peg on which 
to hang desirable publicity and education 
about the food value of candy. It is an 
opportunity to emphasize the popularity 
of candy, increase its sale and consump- 
tion and to focus the attention of the pub- 
lie on the industry in general. ‘‘Candy 
Week’’ presents an unusual background 
for a full week of promotion, advertising 
and window displays. 

The idea of making people happy will 
be carried out in many cities through the 
distribution of candy to old people’s homes, 
shut-ins, orphanages and other institutions. 
Entertainment supplied by actors and 
actresses playing local theaters will accom- 
pany the candy distribution in many in- 
stances. 

Any information desired regarding 
‘Candy Week’’ and ‘‘Sweetest Day’’ and 
copies of plan book and sample advertis- 
ing materials, will be immediately fur- 
nished upon application to C. S. Clark, 
Edueational and Advertising Headquar- 
ters of the N. C. A., 180 West Washington 
street, Chicago. 





For Heaven’s Sake! 





What Seems to Be 


Wrong with the Candy Industry? 


An address full of vital candy-selling facts of striking significance 
in view of the new market-extension plans of the N. C. A. 


Delivered at the N. C. A. Convention, Chicago, June 5, 1928 


BY Dr. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 


President, American Health Association and Health 
Director of the Sanitary District of Chicago 


AM going to ask your 
permission to talk very 
frankly to you. I will 
present what I think is 
just one side of the 

story; that is my side, the health 

side, the side you know very little 
about at the present time. I want to 

be perfectly frank with you boys; I 

want to give you my viewpoint, and 
if you think that I am a little harsh, 

just remember that [| am an en- 
enthusiast on the subject of public 
health and keen'y feel lost oppor- 
tunities, opportunities that you men 

are allowing to slip by every day. I 

am not talking of opportunities 
from a point of view of dollars and 

cents. 

Oh, I should like to go to my Con- 
gressman (and after hearing what I 
have heard today, I probably will go 
to my Congressman ) and put before 
him the matter on which the Presi- 
dent has spoken, and I should put it 
very forcibly, but not from an aca- 
demic point of view. I wouldn't say 
it is going to cost us so many dollars 
and cents; I would put it to him in 
such a way that he couldn’t do but 
one thing, and that is vote against 
any rise in the price of peanuts and, 
consequently, against an increase in 
the sickness rate of children, for the 
greatest concern to all of us should 
be health. 

I have before me a copy of a 
document of the Association of 
Military Surgeons for February, 
1922; it is a report by Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion: 








“T visited some sixteen countries. 
I desire to tell you about a few 
things that I saw. The ‘Japanese 


have made enormous progress in the 
field of nutrition; and we can look 
to them for great contributions to 
modern medical knowledge. 


While 





making a survey of the entire health 
service for the Japanese govern- 
ment, I saw among other things the 
work of the Imperial Nutrition 
Laboratory. I hesitate to tell you of 





Herman N. Bunpesen, M. D., 


former Commissioner of Health, City of 
Chicago, gave this stirring address which 
sas an inspiration to the convention. 
lt was a coincidence that this message 
from an authority of such high standing 
in the medical profession should come 
just at the time when the N. C. A. 
have planned just such a promotion and 
educational campaign as Dr. Bundesen 
has herein suggested. 





the perfectly astounding things that 
I saw in the nutrition laboratories. 
The Japanese produce stones in the 
gall bladder, kidney and bladder by 
diet, and dissolve them by a reversal 
of the diet. In the majority ot cases 
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they could fill stones in the particular 
organ they desired and dissolve 
them. They also produced gastric 
ulcers with great precision, and 
could turn them into cancer. You 
can see what great possibilities these 
things hold for research in the fu- 
ture. In India I saw huge, dilated 
stomachs produced by a definite diet 
and completely reduced by correct 
diet.” 

The document goes on to tell 
about the many things that are now 
happening in health in a nutritional 
way, explaining how each person 
should have in his diet each day, to 
have a_ well-balanced, rounded-out 
life, some proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats and minerals, some vitamins A, 
3, C and D, and proving that if one 
does not have those definite elements 
in the food, certain conditions will 
result. You can definitely produce 
stones, you can definitely produce 
various sicknesses by withholding 
those elements from the diet. 

In our modern households, moth- 
ers and wives have great difficulty in 
getting people to eat some things 
that are very necessary. Oh, what 
an opportunity this bunch here is 
overlooking in the help it might ren- 
der in building strong bodies! 


Candy, to the average mother or 
the average adult, is simply looked 
upon as a fattening luxury. What 
hive you men done to dispel that 
fallacy? I am wondering just how 
many of you, in the last week or ten 
days, have had your proteins, your 
carbohydrates, your fats, your min- 
era's, and your vitamins A, B, C and 
D. If it is so necessary to have 
those elements for a balanced diet, 
then shouldn't you have them in 
your own diet? In other words, to 
make somebody else believe some- 
thing, you must first believe in that 
thing yourself. 
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THOUGHT for a moment that 

this was the National Association 
of Bottled Water Manufacturers, 
and then when I saw your menu | 
thought it must be the National 
Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers. I notice you have kindly 
placed for me here a very nice glass 
of water. Why? One of the finest 
things for a public speaker is a little 
piece of candy or a lozenge for the 
throat. I am going to eat one I 
have here, and you watch for a 
change in my voice in three or four 
minutes. This is something I picked 
up downstairs—not advertised as an 
aid to the throat, but it will do it just 
the same. If you want somebody 
else to believe a thing, believe it 
vourself. After this, when you have 
conventions, put little lozenges on 
the table for the speakers, instead of 
advertising the water. ( Applause.) 

I asked for one of your menus. 
Do you men believe in the candy in- 
dustry? Do you believe candy is a 
good food, that it is worth some- 
thing for health, or is it just some- 
thing on which you can make a little 
gilt and from which you can get 
some of the shekels to use for 
money? Is that the business you 
are in, or are you not alive to your 
opportunities ? 

Again, if you want someone else 
to believe a thing, then you must 
first believe it yourself. Oh, how 
Mother worries about what she can 
have for dessert! Pie, pie, pie; ice- 
cream, ice-cream, ice-cream! She 
gets so tired of serving them! If 
someone would only take some fine 
health food and make a dessert out 
of it! I can visualize the most won- 
derful desserts that could be made 
out of candy and the various fruit 
candies. Are there any of those on 
the market that you know of? If 
there are, why don’t you serve them 
for your banquet? You are serving 
ice-cream. (Laughter and applause. ) 
Your menu shows Bombay glacé— 
whatever that is. I asked the chef 
what it was, and he said it was ice- 
cream. The ice-cream people serve 
pie for dessert and the pie people 
serve ice-cream for dessert and the 
milk people drink coffee, and then 
we expect the people to eat our stuff 
from the health point of view. I 
hope at the next convention (it 
might not be too late even now) that 
you will originate some kind of a 
candy health dessert for me to put 
in my home for my six youngsters 
(we have six youngsters in our 
home), not for the purpose of brib- 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE CANDY INDUSTRY? 


ing them, but for the health value 
they would get out of it. Ice-cream 
is a good food, of course, but ad- 
vertise your own product and tell the 
world how proud you are of what 
you make, 

We read about twenty-seven fac- 
tories reported in New York as not 
being clean. That received quite 
widespread publicity. Why 
shouldn’t it? What do you do to 
offset the publicity ? 

What have you in your candy in- 
dustry? You have sugar. Sugar 
is a great source of heat and energy ; 
it is quickly utilized. That is gen- 
erally known and conceded. Some 
people think that it is fattening, but 





Dr. Bundesen Said: 


I was amazed to see what the 
candy industry is doing to turn 
out a fine, delicious, beautiful, 
pure piece of candy for the peo- 
ple of the nation. 

1! was equaily dumbfounded to 
see the number of boxes of pine- 
apples, the boxes of cherries and 
oranges, rich in that vitamin C 
that we read about in the tea 
“ad.” I went on through and 
found booth after booth with 
that stuff. Then I thought to my- 
self, “For heaven's sake, what 
seems to be rong with the 
candy industry?” 

I have been looking for the 
opportunity to bawl out the con- 
fectioners’ group for a long, long 
time for not doing what we are 
trying to do here. I glory in 
this opportunity because I want 
to arouse in you fellows the im- 
portance of your product as a 
health food. 

You don’t have to take my 
word for it. Get the scientific 
literature and follow it very, very 
carefully and you will find just 
the things that I have told you. 





candy is like everything else ; it isn’t 
the use of a thing that harms, it is 
the abuse. 

Just bear in mind, when I talk for 
the next few minutes, what | say 
about proteins, carbohydrates, fats 
and minerals, and vitamins A, B, C 
and D. 

Chocolate. Chocolate is rich in 
proteins. It has a certain amount of 
fats; it has a large quantity of car- 
bohydrates ; it has minerals; it has 
iron and lime—a small quantity of 
each, but still enough to be percepti- 
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ble. How many mothers know that 
when they are feeding chocolate to 
their children they are feeding iron, 
lime, phosphorus, proteins, carbohy- 
drates and fats? Very few of them. 
Why? Because you birds seem to 
be joined in a conspiracy to keep the 
matter quiet. Nobody must know 
that ; it would be terrible if it were 
found out. If your business were 
increased you couldn't handle it all. 

Nuts. Nuts are rich in proteins 
and fats. Really, one of the richest 
sources of vitamin 1, which is so 
necessary to build up resistance, is 
cereals, and nuts contain as much 
vitamin B as cereals do. They are 
rich in proteins, and proteins are 
rich in amino acids. Proteins build 
and repair tissue. It is very impor- 
tant that we have proteins in the 
diet. 


NE of the amino acids is known 
as lysin, which is found in 
large quantities in peanuts. Experi- 
ments carried out by Osborne and 
Menkel, among the greatest nutri- 
tional experts in the world today, in 
1912 (of course, you haven't heard 
that yet; that was only in 1912 and 
probably hasn't got here yet) 
showed that lysin was absolutely 
necessary for growth. It is there- 
fore seen that peanuts are not only 
a valuable but an absolutely neces- 
sary food, particularly for growing 
bodies, for boys and girls. 

When you go to your congress- 
man don't tell him what raising the 
price of peanuts will do to the in- 
dustry ; tell him that it will rob the 
girls and boys of lysin, which is so 
necessary to build strong bones and 
strong bodies and strong tissues, and 
that if the price of peanuts is raised 
100 per cent, it is going to deprive 
the poor little kiddies of their vi- 
tality ; that if the price is put up, you 
have to put some price on, and that 
will deprive the children of this 
necessary element. There won't be 
a congressman who will dare raise 
the price of peanuts if you look him 
in the eye and tell him you believe 
this, just as nutritional experts be- 
lieve it and just as I as a health 
worker believe it, and if you tell him 
what it means from a health stand- 
point. 

Vitamin A is a very, very impor- 
tant element in food. Milk is rich 
in calcium, tremendously so, and 
also in vitamin A. That is another 
one of the ingredients in chocolate. 

Fruits. Fruits are very, very im- 
portant in furnishing a basic ash. In 
the modern diet containing much 
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meat, which forms an acid ash, and 
cereals which form a neutral ash, 
alkaline ash foods are needed, and 
therefore fruits are welcome from 
that standpoint. Pineapple is a good 
source of vitamins A and B. Some 
other fruits used in candy contain 
much vitamin A. This is true of 
cherries, strawberries and oranges. 
Strawberries also furnish iron. Figs 
supply some lime as well as rough- 
age. Dates also furnish roughage 
and some lime. You can see the im- 
portance of vitamin C in your diet. 

Are the manufacturers alive to 
this? You bet they are. The manu- 
facturers who are taking advantage 
of their opportunites are. Last even- 
ing I picked up a magazine, the June 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
just out. I always read some of the 
advertisements found in magazines 
when I make a talk. 

I will insert the word “blank”’ in 
the following advertisement, for the 
article of diet mentioned, until I 
finish reading : 


STARTLING DISCOVERY 


New safeguard found in Blank against 
several common ailments. Remarkable 
scientific discoveries reveal rich source of 
a precious, health-giving food element. 
“Startling” is the word one great chemist 
has used to describe this discovery. A 
new, simple safeguard that may help pro- 
tect countiess men and women against 
common maladies. in Blank has been 
found a precious food element, without 
which perfect health is impossible. For 
lack of this special element scientists now 
believe that countless people are need- 
lessly troubled with minor ailments. All 
too often our three meals a day give us 
far too little of this invaluable element— 
vitamin C. 

“Important to us,” writes one eminent 
scientist, “are the results of a diet poor 
in vitamin C. The symptoms area sal- 
low, muddy complexion, loss of energy, 
fleeting pains, usually mistaken for rheu- 
matism. Observations during the World 
War and my recollections of svecific cases 
all combine to suggest that much of the 
so-called rheumatism that afflicts such a 
large part of our people is due at least in 
a large part to a diet poor in vitamin C. 
Most of the foods we eat are lacking in 
this wonderful element. Aside from Blank, 
it has been found only in spinach and a 
few fruits and vegetables. The startling 
fact now revealed by science is the rich- 
ness in this all-important vitamin, of that 
familiar and delightful Blank food.’’ 

if you feel “let-down’’ and are easily 
tired out; if you suffer from so-called 
“rheumatic” pains; if your skin is sallow 
or muddy, take this simple precaution, 


and so forth and so on. 

Who wouldn’t want to get that 
when they got through reading? 
This new vitamin C, this wonderful 
discovery which will do all these 
wonderful things, is found in what ? 
Something that a mother will let her 
baby take? No, not until she reads 
this “ad.” I'll tell you what it is. 
“Fragrant cups of Japan green tea.” 
And believe me, they sell millions of 
pounds of it on that. There is vita- 
min C in Japan green tea, but not 
nearly as much vitamin C as there is 
in the fruits, that there is in the ele- 


MANUFACTURING 


ments of diet that you men could 
incorporate in foods for mothers to 
feed their children. 

Everyone wants to be beautiful. 
Here is another “ad” in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal: 


LOVELINESS, AND THE WAY TO 
MAKE LOVELINESS ENDURE 


The beauty of firm, clean skin—rose- 
petals dipped in cream! How to keep this 
beauty undimmed for many years! Every 
woman longs for these—the are her 
heart’s desire! To be serene in all one’s 
youth and loveliness, one must have a 
daily method that can be depended upon 
to counteract the foes. 

Women of rank, the leaders of the fash- 

ionable world, Her Majesty Victoria Eu- 
genia, Queen ‘of Spain; Her Royal —— 
ness Henriette, Duchess of Vendome; 
W. K., Vanderbilt, Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, Miss Anne Moraan, the Duquesa 
Ge Aiba, the rrincess tugene murat 
(that sounds like a cigaret) have learned 
that to have this beautiful complexion 
they must do what? Eat vitamins? No. 
Take Pond’s No. 1 and No. 2 and rub it 
on the face very often, and then they will 
have it. 


Sut what will do it more than the 
food from the inside, the vitality ? 





Chewing Candy for the 


Teeth 


Tell the mother that the best 
way to develop a fine, healthy 
set of teeth is to let the child 
chew something rough and 
coarse. Every day, after every 
meal, let him chew perhaps two 
or three little pieces of mo- 
lasses candy. There’s nothing 
better for massage and exercise 
of the teeth than that—good, old- 
fashioned molasses candy. But 
somehow or other you seem to 
be getting away from it, and you 
are letting other people adver- 
tise their stuff from under your 
feet. Every place you go you 
see it. 

“1 hope as a result of this con- 
vention you will start a positive 
health campaign and tell the peo- 
ple the truth about the stuff that 
you are selling, the things that 
candy will do.” 





it is wonder- 
advertising will do. 
“Would you have good, strong, 
healthy teeth? Feed the children 
candy.” The thought uppermost in 
the minds of mothers when their 
children’s teeth go wrong is that 
they have had too much candy. But 
would you have strong, vigorous, 
healthy teeth? All you have to do is 
pick up any magazine and find a half 
dozen advertisements of Klotzer’s 
tooth paste and Hasenpfeffer’s tooth 
brush, telling you to rub up and 
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T pays to advertise ; 
ful what 


CONFECTIONER 


down and right and left and you will 
have wonderful, healthy teeth. But 
will you? What makes strong teeth ? 
Tooth brushes and tooth paste? No. 
They are all right, but they are not 
the important things that make for 
strong teeth. The first important 
thing is the right kind of food to 
build a strong matrix, to build a 
strong body for teeth, and the sec- 
ond thing is rough, coarse food. 

We men talk about one another, 
as I have heard some of you men 
talking about Mr. Heide while | 
have been walking around the lobby. 
They said, “This fellow Heide is a 
great fellow; he is an honest man 
and he is clean. That fellow is just 
as clean as a hound’s tooth.” I 
thought to myself: Yes, there you 
are. Why is a hound’s tooth clean? 
I don’t know of anything that is 
cleaner than a hound’s tooth, and a 
hound’s tooth is clean because he 
eats rough, coarse food, and because 
he eats the right kind of building 
food. 

The erroneous idea that candy is 
harmful is not being offset by you 
people. A hound’s tooth is clean be- 
cause he eats healthful food and eats 
rough food. Who ever saw a hound 
running down the street with a tooth 
brush in one paw and a tube of tooth 
paste in the other paw? You just 
don’t see it. Still a hound’s tooth is 
clean. 

Tell the mother that the best way 
to develop a fine, healthy set of teeth 
is td let the child chew something 
rough and coarse. Every day, after 
every meal, let him chew perhaps 
two or three little pieces of molasses 
candy. There’s nothing better for 
massage and exercise of the teeth 
than that—good, old-fashioned mo- 
lasses candy. But somehow or other 
you seem to be getting away from 
it, and you are letting other people 
advertise the stuff from under your 
fect. Every place you go you see it. 

I could talk on advertising for an 
hour. I hope as a result of this con- 
vention, or maybe as a result of it in 
five or ten years (I don’t know how 
fast these confectionery bodies 
move), you will start a_ positive 
health campaign and tell the people 
the truth about the stuff that you are 
selling, the things that candy will do. 

My good friend, Mr. Samuel 
Insull, the greatest public utilities 
genius that ever lived, has made 
hundreds of millions of dollars. He 
believes in the power of advertising 
all over the City of Chicago. He 
took the gas company, a_ defunct 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE CANDY INDUSTRY? 


Why Don’t We Serve Candy for Dessert? 


I can visualize the most wonderful desserts that could be made out of candy and the various 
fruit candies. Are there any of those on the market that you know of? If there are, why 
don’t you serve them for your banquet? You are serving ice-cream. Your menu shows 


Bombay glace—whatever that is. 


I asked the chef what it was, and he said it was ice-cream. 


The ice-cream people serve pie for dessert and the pie people serve ice-cream for dessert 
and the milk people drink coffee, and then we expect the people to eat our stuff fom the 
health point of view. I hope at the next convention (it might not be too late even now) that 
you will originate some kind of a candy health dessert for me to put in my home for my 
six youngsters, not for the purpose of bribing them, but for the health value they would get 


out of it. 


company, and he made it pay mil- 
lions, and then he wanted it to pay 
millions more, so he advertised it. 
All over Chicago today you will see 
Mr. Insull’s gas company signs, 
“You can do it better with gas.” Do 
people take that into consideration ? 
It has increased the consumption of 
gas. People take it into considera- 
tion literally and figuratively. The 
first year that Mr. Insull put the 
signs up I checked back and found 
out that people actually did take that 
literally and figuratively, that there 
were 252 more people who figured 
they could do it better by commit- 
ting suicide with gas the first year 
that Insull advertised than there 
were the year before. It does pay 
to advertise. (Laughter.) 


ADMIRE your exhibits down- 

stairs. Wonderful exhibits! I 
went through them. I was dumb- 
founded. I was shown by Mr. 
Hughes how the candy is wrapped 
without being touched by human 
hands; also the place where the 
candy is made where the tempera- 
ture is constant all the time. The 
candy must be so pure and so per- 
fect that they put it in specially 
sealed rooms. 

IT was amazed to see what the 
candy industry is doing to turn out 
a fine, delicious, beautiful, pure 
piece of candy for the people of the 
nation. 

[ was equally dumbfounded to 
see the number of boxes of pine- 
apples, the boxes of cherries and 
oranges, rich in that vitamin C that 
we read about in the tea “ad.” I 
went on through and found booth 
after booth with that stuff. Then 
I thought to myself, “For heaven's 
sake, what seems to be wrong with 
the candy industry?” 

Here is a beautiful box on the 
outside of which is a target. What 
that has to do with cherries God 
only knows, | don’t, but anyway 


there is a cherry on it. I am sur- 
prised you even put the cherry on 
it. Then on the side here (isn’t this 
beautiful?) a statement that this is 
not touched by human hands, that 
it is sealed hermetically, in a most 
wonderful way. This candy is made 
of beautiful things that contain vita- 
mins A, B, C and D. Look at all 
the beautiful advertising ! Here you 
have a beautiful box of most deli- 
cious fruit. Look at it. Isn’t that 
beautiful? Wonderful, great! The 
mother goes along and sees it. What 
does she see? She sees a picture. 
She thinks it is a lake—again you 
are advertising water—a mountain, 
a tree, and that is all. You are afraid 
to tell the people your product is 
clean. You are afraid to tell them 
of the health value, or else you are 
in some kind of a conspiracy of si- 
lence. Why you don’t do it is be- 
yond me. As a matter of fact, | 
saw only one “ad” in the whole ex- 
hibit down there that had anything 
to do with health at all, and that 
was, “For health eat a vegetable 
sandwich. It contains calcium.” 
And then it was all spoiled by the 
statement, “IVill not constipate.” If 








Candy for Public Speakers 


“I notice you have _ kindly 
placed for me here a very nice 
glass of water. Why? One of 
the finest things for a _ public 
speaker is a little piece of candy 
or a lozenge for the throat. I am 
going to eat one I have here, and 
you watch for a change in my 
voice in three or four minutes. 
If you want somebody else to be- 
lieve a thing, believe it yourself. 
After this, when you have con- 
ventions, put little lozenges on 
the table for the speakers, in- 
stead of advertising the water.” 
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it is made of vegetables it overcomes 
constipation. Instead of a negative 
there should be a positive statement. 

“Will not increase your weight.” 
If it has roughage and all those 
vegetables it will decrease your 
weight. “Will not injure your com- 
plexion.” Why, the various vege- 
tables are the best things in the 
world to make a good complexion. 
Somehow or other the association 
just doesn’t want to help health of- 
ficers in the work that they are try- 
ing to do from a positive health 
point of view. 

You can eat from the floor in 
these various places, they tell me. 
Who knows about it? Where does 
it say so? 

Pineapples. Look at the beautiful 
space on this package—all space that 
you men are not using. 


WANT you to pardon me. Even 

at the expense of offending you a 
little I want to be just a little bit 
frank. I am not interested in any 
candy business. | am interested in 
trying to build big bodies in boys 
and girls and men and women. 
There isn’t any use in building big 
buildings if you don’t build big 
bodies in people to occupy the big 
buildings, the big boulevards and 
the big bridges. Oh, what an op- 
portunity you fellows have! Mother 
is constantly saying “don’t, don’t, 
don’t,” because she doesn’t know. If 
you started to sell the mother the 
general health value of these things 
I am sure that you would be able to 
increase—not what vou think, but— 
the health standard. Undoubtedly 
by leaps and bounds you could in- 
crease the business, but I am not in- 
terested in that part of it. 

If it were not that I felt I could 
leave some message with you | 
would not come up here and talk 
salesmanship to you, and try to wake 
you up and arouse you out of leth- 

(Continued on page 66) 








How would you figure 





A “40 — 40 — 20°’ MILK COATING 


(Sugar) 


using these 5 ingredients? 


(Total Fats) 


(Other Solids) 





Cream 


Powder Powder 


Standardizing Chocolate 
coating batches by 


Skim Milk 


Chocolate 
Liquor 


The LIGATURE METHOD 


BY B. I. MAsurovsky, M. S. 
Consulting Chemist and Technologist 





HY Standardize? Uni- 

formity is essential in 
quality establishes the 
the manufacture of any 
food product. High 
reputation of the product while uni- 
formity maintains it. In other 
words, whenever a product is com- 
posed of ingredients which vary in 
composition, uniformity of the fin- 
ished product must be constantly 
sought after and attained. Business 
reasons dictate that the quality of 
such a product be maintained at as 
low a cost as possible. 

What Is the Ligature Method of 
Standardization? The name is taken 
from the fact that ligature-like signs 
are employed in this graphic method 
which is based on the mathematical 
principle of alligation. This method 
is being used extensively in dairy 
practice and there is no reason why 
it cannot be utilized to equal advan- 
tage in the chocolate industry. 

How Does This Method Work? 
In the first place it must be borne in 
mind that all computations are made 
on the basis of a 100-pound batch. 
Second, we must know the composi- 
tion of each of the various ingre- 
dients which enter the batch. Third, 
we must determine upon a definite 
composition for the final product. 

With these three factors in mind, 
let us get down to work -figuring 
problems. 














PROBLEM I 


Prepare a sweet chocolate coating 


of the following composition : Sugar 
—40% ; Fat—38% ; Other Solids— 
22%. 

Given: Cane sugar; chocolate 
liquor testing 50% fat; cocoa butter 
(100% fat). 

SOLUTION: 

Step 1: Determine the amount of 
sugar required per 100 Ibs. of choc- 
olate coating. 

The answer is 40 lbs., since the 
percentage of sugar required in this 
problem is 40. 

Step I]: Calculate the weight of 
the remaining ‘ingredients per 100 
lbs. of coating, after the sugar has 
been subtracted. 

100 — 40 = 60 lbs. 

Step III: Find the percentage of 
fat in the 60 Ibs. of chocolate liquor 
and cocoa butter. 


38 X 100 


60 


Step IV: Standardize the choco- 
late liquor with cocoa butter so as 
to give you a combination that will 
test 63.3% fat. 

The “ligatures” are employed in 
the following manner: 


a 


63.3% 


ra 


equals 63.3% 





Chacalate ligase tests parts of chocolate ligur 














Cocoa batter tests 1007, parts of cocoa, butter 





Cocoa 
Butter 


Cane 
Sugar 


Explanation: You draw rec- 
tangle and place the known percent- 
age of fat in your chocolate liquor 
at one corner of the diagram, and 
the percentage of fat in the cocoa 
butter on the same side of the dia- 
gram but at the lower corner of the 
rectangle. (See illustration.) Then 
you insert in the center of the rec- 
tangle, the percentage of fat which 
you desire to obtain in the finished 
product. Subtract diagonally the 
smaller figures from the greater 
ones. In this case, 63.3 — 50 equals 
13.3, and 100 —63.3 equals 36.7. 
This means that the relation of 
chocolate liquor to cocoa butter is 
as 36.7:13.3, or the relative pro- 
portions would be 2.75:1. In other 
words, the total number of parts 
equals 2.75 plus 1 or 3.75. 

Step V: Since we have to com- 
bine*chocolate liquor and cocoa but- 
ter to total 60 Ibs., let us figure out 
the actual amount required of each 
of the ingredients : 


(a) 603.75 = 16 lbs. of cocoa 
butter. 
(b) 60-—- 16 = 44 Ibs. of choco- 
late liquor. 
Check: Tabulate as follows: 
Other 
Sugar Fat Solids 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
40 lbs. of sugar... 40 — — 
16 Ibs. of cocoa 


eae — {5 — 
44 Ibs. of choc- 
olate liquor.... — 22 22 


Total 100 Ibs. of 

chocolate coat- 

Ts apa 40 38 22 

Note: If it is required to prepare 
500 Ibs. of the given chocolate coat- 
ing then multiply each ingredient by 
5, etc., after you have attained a 
degree of familiarity with the 
method employed in this problem, 
suppose we proceed to— 
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THE MANUFACTURING 





CONFECTIONER 





An accepted dairy practice applied to the manufacture 


of chocolate—, 


ROFESSOR MASUROVSKY has taken an old arithmetical principle of 
proportion and made it perform useful work for the men at the melangeur 


and mixing kettle. The ‘‘ligature’”’ 


method which is here described, has long 


been accepted as standard practice by the dairy and ice cream industries. 

In this and the ensuing articles in this series, Professor Masurovsky has 
undertaken to adapt its simplifying and time-saving features to a number of 
hitherto complicated problems in chocolate coating and caramel batch stand- 


ardization. 


PROBLEM II 

It is required to prepare a milk 
chocolate coating of the following 
composition: Sugar—40% ; Total 
Fat—40™% ; Other Solids—20%. 

Given: Cream powder testing 
52% butter fat, skim milk powder, 
chocolate liquor testing 50% fat, 
cocoa butter testing 100% fat, and 
sugar. 


SOLUTION: 

Step 1: Find the quantity of sugar 
to be used per 100 Ibs. of milk choc- 
olate coating. 

In this case it is 40 Ibs., since the 
percentage of the final mixture is 
40%. 

Step 11: Determine the balance of 
the batch by weight. 

100 — 40 = 60 Ibs. which is to 
consist of cream powder, skim milk 
powder, cocoa butter, and chocolate 
liquor. 

Step Ill: Calculate the percent- 
age of fat in the remaining 60 lbs. 
of ingredients if the amount of fat 
is to equal 40 Ibs. 

40 < 100 

————-; Answer, 66.6% fat. 

60 

Step IV: Since there are three 
different ingredients which contain 
solids-not-fat, it is necessary to bal- 
ance the milk ingredient so that it 
will contain the same percentage of 
solids-not-fat as the chocolate liquor 
contains, namely, 50%. This is ac- 
complished as follows: 

Knowing that the cream powder 
contains 48% of solids-not-fat (100 




















48 a 
7 anentosy a er 
er 
Shum milk 2 parts of shim milk 


minus 52), and that the skim milk 
powder contains 100% solids-not- 
fat, we follow the ligature method 


of determining the relation of the 
former to the latter, so as to stand- 
ardize our batch on the basis of a 
cream powder which contains ex- 
actly 50% butter fat and 50% 
solids-not-fat. 

In other words, the relation of 
52% cream powder to skim milk 
powder in a_ standardized cream 
powder testing 50% butter fat, is 
50:2, or as 25:1. 

Step V: Estimate the relation of 
chocolate liquor to cocoa butter to 
50% cream powder: 

Draw two rectangles as follows: 
(Insert the % of fat determined in 
Step IIT.) 














Cream powder tests 507, fat 334 parts of cream powder 
ad 
6662 
i 
Cocoa butter tests 1007 fat 166 parts of cocoa butter 
Chocolate Liquor tests 334 parts of checalat luge 
.ea 
66.6% 











Cocoa butter tests 100% tat Vob parts of cacea butter 

This indicates that for every 33.4 
parts of chocolate liquor, it is nec- 
essary to take 33.2 parts of cocoa 
butter and 33.4 parts of cream pow- 
der testing 50% butter fat, or a total 
of 100 parts weigh 60 Ibs. and each 
part therefore, weighs 0.6 Ibs. 


Step VI: Determine the actual 
weight of each ingredient entering 
into the 60 Ibs. of mixture: 


(a) Chocolate liquor, 33.4 « 0.6 
equals 20.04 Ibs. 
(b) Cocoa butter, 33.2 « 0.6 equals 
19.92 Ibs. 
(c) 50% cream powder, 33.4 « 0.6 
equals 20.04 Ibs. 
Step VII; How many pounds of 
skim milk powder were we obliged 
to incorporate with the 52% cream 
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powder to obtain this 20.04 Ibs. of 
cream powder testing 50% butter 
fat? 

In Step IV we found that the re- 
lation of 52% cream powder to 
skim milk powder was 25:1. There- 
fore, there are 25 plus 1, or 26 parts, 
which in this case weigh 20.04 Ibs., 
or 0.76 lbs. per part. Since the 
skim milk powder is represented by 
one part, therefore, the amount of 
skim milk powder incorporated is at 
the rate of 0.76 Ibs. per 100 pounds 
of milk chocolate coating. The 
amount of 52% cream powder being 
the difference, i. e., 20.04 — 0.76, or 
19.28 Ibs. 


Check: Tabulate results as fol- 


lowing : 
Name of Total Solids- 
Amount Ingredient Fat Sugar not-fat 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
40 Sugar ....... —— 4 — 
19.28 Cream powder 
52% fat.... 10.02 — 9.26 
0.76 Skim milk 
powder .... _-_ — 0.76 
20.04 Chocolate 
liquor ..... 10.02 — 10.02 


2004 Cocoa butter. 20.04 — 


100.12 Milk choc- 
olate coating 40.08 40 20.04 

For practical purposes, however, 
it is best to use round figures which 
in this case would read as follows: 
Sugar—40 Ibs. ; cream powder 52% 
fat—19.25 lbs. ; skim milk powder- 
0.75 Ibs.; chocolate liquor—20 Ibs. ; 
cocoa butter—20 Ibs. 

Notice: If it is required to pre- 
pare 800 Ibs. of the above milk choc- 
olate coating multiply the amount_of 
each ingredient by 8. In _ other 
words, for 800 Ibs. of milk chocolate 
coating it would be necessary to use : 


OT” aE a ey 40 X 8 or 320 Ibs. 
Cream powder 52% fat.1925 X 8 154 Ibs. 
Skim milk powder...... 0.75 X 8 6 tbs. 
Chocolate liquor........10 8 160 Ibs. 
ee 20 8160 lbs 





Milk chocolate coating 
MOREE Navi. excdateeues 800 ibs. 
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GREER Wire Belt 
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ps Pe a ot tee ee Seo one Greer Wire Belt is made 
go et dot ee = = in our own plant out of the 
pote ees Ba as very best wire. Standard 





belts in 16-in., 24-in., and 
32-in. widths, fit any Coater 
or Enrober. 

Any length of belt fur- 
nished as requested. 

Wire belts are expensive. 
Why not buy the best? 
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GREER Automatic Plaque TrarC 
Where floor space is at a premium the Greettic P 
machine is the ideal means of overcoming this Goc 
machine and are automatically transferred to pl cooli 
ing and Cooling machine operate continuously-fno int 
ing machine is only 24 feet long yet is equival@unnel 


PATENTED 


HENDERSON 
Crystal Rack 


The Henderson Crystal Rack is the solution to 
the Crystallizing problem. 

Produces 600 pounds of high grade goods per 
batch. Two batches per day. 

Most compact, sanitary, economical, and labor 
saving method of making crystallized work. 
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GREER Quis ng ¢ 
PATENTED = . The surprising e@s Ca 
GREER Chocolate Cooling Machine is its cooling capaaaee 


the water. It uses Gwate 





The Greer Chocolate Cooling Machine is recognized as the best and 





: . oi are obtainable only § SI 
For most modern means of cooling any solid moulded chocolate. The stand- ve Coenen 
Bars and ard machine has a capacity of 2500 pounds per hour and yet occupies W ah 
Ten Pound a space only 5% feet x 28 feet. Maientiniins al Du 
Cakes Moulds of any size can be used in this machine. Warming tunnels 


are supplied to warm and return empty moulds to moulding room. 119-137 Windsq ( 
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Machine 


GREER Perfected ‘“™ 
Chocolate Melting Kettle 


The Greer Perfected Melting 
Kettles are the latest, most 
sanitary and efficient type ot 


















Melter. The use of Greer 
Kettles insures a uniform 
coating. 


Outside surface is polished. 
No paint to crack off. Remov- 
able bearings throughout. : 

Made in 150, 300, 500, 1000 a 


and 2000 pound sizes. d Removable 
Opening Bearings 
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e Trr Cooling Machine 
the Gretgtic Plaque Transfer Cooling 

ning this Goods are fed thru Coating 

‘rred top§coling machine. The Coat- 
inuously-#no intermittent motion. Cool- 

is equival@unnel 90 ft. long. 



































GREER Coater 


The Greer Coater produces a re- 
markable amount of coated goods, and 
yet maintains the highest of quality. 
Simplicity has been achieved at last in 
a coating machine. In operation it is 
practically noiseless—a noiseless type 
of blower and drive being used. Vari- 
able Speed Transmission—NOT STEP 
GEARS—provides any desired speed. 


> 
ooling Tunnel 






» GRE 


e Greer @innel is a complete cooling Unit in itself. There are no 
ard air @ installed. Provides even temperature and _ therefore 


m results 
Patenté 


is thoroughly insulated so can be used even in a warm 
of conveying belt insures much longer life for belts. Can 
nected tq@e of Coater or Enrober. 


Te ee is 


‘R Quighg Candy Slab 
prising fe@s Candy Cooling Slab 
‘ing capaci due to the unusually 
1ethod of @rculating and draining 

It uses @water. These features 
able only @ Slab. 
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V. GR COMPANY GREER Chocolate Cooling Machine 
This machine is the same as that illustrated on opposite page except for Bunker 
Room. With this type cold air is supplied from coils located in some other part 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. of the plant. 


Without Bunker Room 
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Sections of the imposing battery of samples employed in the survey. The small bottles at the right are color solu- 


tions. 


The M. C. Survey of 


made in connection with the survey 


The mason jars in the tier above the main samples contain a few of the 47 hard candy tests which were 


Competitive Refined Sugars 


and their varying adaptability 
to use in candy making 


BY ROBERT RANDOLPH 
Editor 


(The M. C. Technical Staff and others collaborating) 


PART I 

If there is any one material 
which the iater-day confectioner 
seems to have been willing to take 
for granted, it is that most impor- 
tant of all candy raw materials— 
refined sugar. Much of this attitude 
of complacent acceptance is prob- 
ably due to the bewildering com- 
plexity of the modern sugar 
refinery, an institution which the 
layman regards as a miracle of 
mechanical ingenuity, mass produc- 
tion and wasteless handling. The 
high state of efficiency attained by 
this great basic industry for a time 
so far outclassed our own meagre 
technical development that the 
candy maker, and the candy chem- 
ist for that matter, have quite 
naturally looked to the product of 
these giant refineries as the last 
word in purity, uniformity and 
mechanical excellence. 

More recently, however, the rapid 
strides which have been made in 
vegetable char filtration, in many 


places supplanting production by 
the impressive looking bone char 
filters—until yesterday considered 
the ultimate in refining—and the 
generally precarious economic posi- 
tion of the sugar refinery located at 
a distance from its source of sup- 
ply, have created the suspicion that 
this utopian condition in the sugar 
refining industry might prove to be 
only a matter of “relativity,” or the 
perspective from which one 
views it. 

Only during the past few weeks 
members of the technical staff of 
the MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
were privileged to witness a series 
of practical experiments with a 
vegetable char refined cane syrup 
which will shortly be offered to the 
trade on a competitive tank wagon 
and tank car basis. The syrup 
tested 67° Brix, had a pH of 6.4 
and an invert content of .13% ona 
dry basis. It produced by open-fire 
cooking a brilliant, bone-dry and 
exceptionally light-colored hard 
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candy—as fine a piece of goods as 
we have ever seen turned out under 
the most improved conditions of 
vacuum cooking! 

A fondant was also produced 
from this syrup. After critically 
examining it for whiteness and tex- 
ture, the plant superintendent who 
conducted the tests, and who had 
previously gone on record that “it 
was impossible for a syrup sugar 
to be any good as the ‘remelt’ had 
‘killed’ it,’”’ volunteered the state- 
ment that this was the strongest 
sugar he had ever worked with in 
his 27 years in the candy business. 

All of which tends to bear out 
the fact that sugar is not sugar in 
the sense of an unfailing adherence 
to a definite standard of strength, 
color and purity, and that, notwith- 
standing the remarkable efficiency 
of the control laboratory, there 
exist, and there will continue to 
exist, marked differences in the 
final products of the various re- 
fineries, depending upon the origin 
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THE M. C. SURVEY OF SUGARS 


and character of the raw sugar 


from which they are made, the care Screening Test 


exercised in handling it at the pro- 





ducing point, the length of the stor- (Samples arranged in order of coarseness of crystal.) 

age period, and its subsequent gos ee ee eee 
t t t d handli duri th Lab. Graded as 6—- 8- 10- 14- 20- 28- 35-- 48- 65- 100- 150- 
reatment an andling dauring e€ No. 6 x 10 14 20 28 35 #48 65 106 150 200 200 


refining process. 


a: a OARSE GRAINED. 
The superiority in strength, or as Ss = 
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major markets—New York City, Y-3 Ex. Fine Gran..... sees cece once cece OS 2.8 ORS 426 SRE SS 24°88 88 
Chicago and Philadelphia. All 
samples were officially coded by POWDERED. 
the MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ee Peres \ day “easel cane ledge ce A eee ees oe 64.108 
technical department in New York T-8 Coarse Powt fabities artsiaaca aes toee tte te “4 nas one 19.8 a ha us 
to insure impartiality in testing. a wee ee, oe Oe 2 eee 
Something of the broad scope of T-9 Stan. Powd........ ee he es O4 1.0 12.2 5.8 80.6 
this undertaking may be gathered Ww-1 XXXX Powd pice aia a eee ts ene 0.4 8 S 9.6 bg 4 76.8 
from the fact that the survey has ip eb te pasion ac ds scans Mant at a — heats oy 3 “y: ~ aa 
involved 1,215 individual testing ae MT doce nec Glad suca se ines ede) Oe 
operations which covered a period T-7 XXXX Powd...... MOC Sea ed 
of four months, from November, 
1927, to March, 1928. One or more Grain vs. Color 
samples is included from the out- 
turn of each of the following Ls there a relation betweén size of crystal and the color of the candy test? 
refiners: American, National, Ar- : (Color scale 3 to 40) 
buckle B ros., Federal, Pennsyl- == en er asad — ore 
vania, McCahan, C. & H., God- FR, png sce as # 6.8 11 7 10.0 5.2 7.8 
chaux, Colonial, Hershey, Western, Wine weeleed «os. <ésssis0< 16.7 10.0 30.0 12.5 13.5 15.2° 
Great Western, Michigan, Holly. eRe reser 16.0 14.0 30.0 18.0 18.0 18.3 
Inasmuch as the object of the 12:3 as 10 133 14 133 
survey is not to make unpleasant *Average of beet samples (3).......... 36.7 
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fineness corresponding to given 
grades. One refiner’s “standard” 
(see sample Y-1) may be appre- 
ciably smaller grained than another 
manufacturer’s “medium” (samples 
T-4 and W-6). The use of brand 
names frequently adds flavor to the 
quest for certain sizes of crystal. 
“Coarse granulated,” by any of its 
various brand names, may mean 
anything from the extremely large 
crystals of sample 6 down to X-5, 
which is a smaller-grained sugar 
than Z-2, a so-called “druggist’s 
standard.” 

Confectioners who require defin- 
ite sizes of crystal for special work 
such as sanding, etc., not in- 
frequently report that it is difficult 
to obtain shipments that are alike 
in grain, even from the same re- 
finer. Of course, where the sugar 
is to undergo boiling, such a re- 
quirement is hardly necessary. On 
the other hand, there are numerous 
operations in a candy factory where 
size, uniformity and brilliancy of 
the sugar crystal determine the 
attractiveness of the finished piece. 


: 


As to the alleged superiority of 
coarse-grained sugars for purposes 
where whiteness of color or 
strength of crystal is required, the 
survey analyses of the ash and of 
the color of the candy tests indicate 
clearly that this prejudice has more 
than usual basis in fact—not neces- 
A sample of sugar about to be put through the twelve Tyler screens on the sarily because of any inherent 


Ro-Tap shaking machine. The “catch” of each screen must be weighed and property of the larger crystals but 
recorded separately (Continued on page 57) 





comparisons between the products 
of one refinery and another, but 
merely to indicate that, from a 
candy maker’s standpoint, there is 
a great deal of difference in refined 
sugars, we must request that our 
readers refrain from asking us to 
divulge the origin of individual 
samples. 


Color 


The Screening Test 


The screenings were determined 
by using Tyler standard screens in 
a Ro-tap shaking machine, the 
figures representing the percent- 
ages of the different portions 
caught on the different screens. 





The first column heading indicates ° = ~ 

the percentage of crystals coarser a 4 " —e 

than 6-mesh; the last column, finer 5 Representative Retiners te 
g ia , arrs ; By * An old refinery, reputed te have made few or no in processes or 

than 200-mesh. By arranging the “ae ' changes 


table in order of the degree of 
coarseness of the crystals, several re ; cn ‘ ie ; ‘ i “ 
; : ; , e color of the candy tests obtaine rom varying sizes Of crystal strik- 
eee 9 stag Por te bone, ingly demonstrates how much greater the candymaker’s chances are of get- 


ting light-colored products from the coarser grained sugars, coarse, medium, 
appear to be no fixed standards of standard, etc. 
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Check Credit Losses 


by Utilizing Services of National Association of Credit Men 


Report of the Credit Committee Delivered Before National 
Confectioners Association in Convention at Chicago 


Credit Manager, Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 





T was the opinion of your 
committee that the past 
year was the time for put- 
ting ino effect the recom- 
mendations that have been 
made at the previous ccn- 
en Oe Our previous report urged the 
adoption of a universal system of inter- 
change of credit information, to be han- 
dled by and in conjunction with a spe- 
cial bureau of the Naticnal Association 
of Credit Men. Results have been most 
gratifying, although there are still great 
possibilities to both improve the system 
and enlarge its membership. 

The 1926 membership figures of the 
National Confectioners’ Association show 
522 active members and 223 associate 
members. There are a few of these for 
whom the credit plan devised is nct prac- 
ticable, and when you consider that of 
this total of 745 only 302 are subscribers 
to the credit interchange service of the 
Credit Association, and of these 302 only 
105 are actually participants in the addi- 
tional delinquent account reporting sys- 
tem, you can see there is still consider- 
able possibility cf increasing the value 
of this information by securing add- 
itional subscribers among our own mem- 
bers. 

It was quite a task to organize the ma- 
chinery for putting this information into 
proper shape, but those of you who have 
seen the completed reports will agree 
that the information is of an extremely 

valuable nature, and the list of slow and 
bad accounts reported is of rather start- 
ling proportions. 

Your committee has recommended to 
the National Association of Credit Men 
that in the future items cf $10.00 or 
under be not reported, thus eliminating 
a considerable number of items which do 
not have any considerable effect in illus- 
trating the worth of those reported or 
their habits of paying. 

Your committee has further recom- 
mended, in order to conserve beth space 
and time, that when delinquents are re- 
ported three or more consecutive times 
they be taken out of the ordinary classi- 
fication and put under a special chronic 
delinquent classification. This, while 
much simpler in form, will still give all 
the desired information so that each 
bulletin will be up to date and the last 
word as far as paying habits cf the re- 
ported customers are concerned. 

There is still considerable work to be 
done and considerable room for improve- 
ment in the completeness of the reports, 
and your committee urges upon all cf 
those who have not as yet availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of participating 
in this reporting system, to do so at their 
very earliest convenience. The more 
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complete and thorough this system cf 
interchange of experience becomes, the 
easier it will be for all of our members 
to pass proper credit judgment. 

Experience has indicated that eventual- 
ly the report will have to be divided into 
two classifications, namely—list of re- 
tailers and list of wholesalers. At pres- 
ent those reporting on retail accounts 
are not sufficiently numerous to make 
this classification desirable, but undoubt- 
edly this separation will have to take 
piace at some future date, and your com 
mittee merely desires to call the attention 
of the general membership to the fact 
that the Credit Association is ready and 
willing to divide the accounts as speci- 
fied whenever a_ sufficient number cf 
those selling the retail trade have indi- 
cated their desire to co-operate under 
this reporting system. 

While your committee has not heard 
of any particular or specitic complaints 
regarding the operation of the system, 
nevertheless it is quite possible that there 
are some details which have not been 
handled to the entire satisfaction of the 
participants, and your®committee recom- 
mends that any cases of this character 
be taken up with Mr. J. E. Vaughan, 
Jr.. % National Association of Credit 
Men, 936 First National Bank Bldg.., 
Chicago. Mr. Vaughan has shown an 
excellent spirit of co-operation and an 
earnest desire to do everything in his 
power to make the association of service 
to our members. He further states that 
he will be more than glad to hear of any 
complaints that may be registered. In 
the rare event that satisfaction is not 
obtainable through this source your com- 
mittee chairman will be glad to go into 
the matter with anyone who will get in 
touch with him cn the subject. 

While the process of building and con- 
solidating the machinery already devised 
is going on, your committee has given 
some thought to new recommendations 
and in endeavoring to solve some of the 
impcrtant problems confronting our in- 
dustry from the credit granting stand- 
point, would like to call the attention of 
our membership to the following condi- 
tions : 

Ist—The large number of financially 
irresponsible pecple engaging in the con- 
fectionery industry. 

2nd—-The large number of cases of 
concerns offering composition _ settle- 
ments and going into bankruptcy with- 
out proper investigaticn or creditor 
representation. 

Securing Financial Statements 

It has been the experience of your 
committee chairman and most credit men 
with whom he has come in contact, that 
the first class—namely, those who are 
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financially irresponsible, very seldem 
like to give a financial statement, but 
when they do so, usually make it so 
vague and incomplete as to be practically 
worthless for credit granting purposes. 

For one house to insist on a complete 
financial statement before extending 
credit frequently leads to the cancella- 
tion of any orders received or pending, 
and the particular customer switches his 
business to some cther house which is 
net so careful in its credit granting 
methods.  Insistence of one company 
upon a financial statement is very fre- 
quently ineffective, but the demand for 
statements by a number of houses acting 
in conjunction with one another would 
certainly have great weight, and the 
party desiring credit would either have 
to comply with such request or find it 
practically impossible to purchase mer- 
chandise on an open account basis. 

What methods can we use to secure 
these statements, and just what form 
shall the statements take ? 

Your committee, after consultation 
with the men who are presently direct- 
ing the activities of the Confectioners’ 
Trade Division of the Naticnal Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, finds that this 
bureau is more than willing to act as a 
clearing house for the securing of such 
statements, and will, when requested, 
send to the party seeking credit a re- 
quest for complete financial statement. 
When you consider that this request is 
backed up by a large number of influ- 
ential candy houses throughout the coun- 
try, of which fact the bureau will take 
good care to call to the customer's atten- 
tion, you can see that they have a much 
better chance to secure a financial state- 
ment. 

Members of your Credit Committee 
are willing to go into the matter with 
the Credit Associaticn officials and draw 
up a financial statement more completely 
illuminative of the financial respensibil- 
ities of the customer from the standpoint 
of the credit grantors in our particular 
industry, than are the statements gen- 
erally secured by representatives of mer- 
cantile agencies. Your committee would 
like to have your sanction to have this 
get-together meeting for the purpose cf 
drawing up a proposed statement, and 
will appreciate any suggestions or com- 
ments from any one in the industry as to 
just what information should be in- 
cluded in this statement, bearing in 
mind. of course, the fact that the briefer 
and less cumbersome the form, the easier 
it will be to secure the c mplete infor- 
mation asked for. 

The Credit Association has offered to 
do this work for an additional charge, 

(Continued on page 57) 





Answers to Question 6 of the 


Chocolate Roundtable 





THE ANSWERS: 
Cal, la—No. 


Minn. 11b—Yes, to hold down 
the price of cocoa butter. 


Jowa 12b—We dislike very much 
to see changes made in the stand- 
ards for chocolate coating as we 
feel that it would lead to demoral- 
ization and depreciation in the qual- 
ity of chocolate goods. We have 
seen too many examples where sub- 
stitutions were permitted, and we 
know that it would be only a mat- 
ter of time until the grade of goods 
on the market was debased to a 
point where the consumer would re- 
ject the candy without knowing 
why. He would perhaps think his 
taste had changed and he had lost 
his liking for confectionery, but 
actually it would be because the 
manufacturers, in an effort to 
lower price, had ruined the quality 
of their goods. 

Our standards are low enough 
now—let us hope that they will not 
be any further depreciated. 


N.Y. 10ab—No. Weare against 
substitutes of any kind, and if it 
were not a question of reduction in 
manufacturing cost, the advocates 
of cocoa butter substitutes would 
never raise the issue. 


Jil. 4b—I believe that the Fed- 
eral standard for chocolate should 
be amended to permit the use of 
wholesome vegetable fats other than 
cocoa butter. My opinion is based 
on these grounds: if the addition of 
a wholesome vegetable fat can im- 
prove the keeping qualities of 
chocolate covered goods and_ still 
not impair its food value and taste, 
why not use it? I am not in favor 
of adding any foreign fat to the 
chocolate unless it has been proved 
beyond a doubt by rigid tests, scien- 
tifically controlled, that the keeping 
qualities have been improved, and 
the taste and food value unimpaired. 
The foreign fat should not be added 


F 7 
THE QUESTION: Should the Federal standard for chocolate be amended to permit 
$ the use of wholesome vegetable fats or other than cocoa butter? On $ 

what grounds do you justify your position on this point? 
‘ 


as a substitute for cocoa butter be- 
cause in doing so we would destroy 
the real foundation of chocolate it- 
self, but it should be added as an 
improver if such a fat can be found. 

| believe that every manufactur- 
ing confectioner has his one big 
problem—chocolate covered goods 
turning gray. This comes under a 
general and vague term “bloom,” 
which has two phases, viz, “fat 
bloom” and “sugar bloom.” Bars 
have been blooming for ages and 
still are. Are we to stay in the 
same rut? If a wholesome vege- 
table fat will rid us of this evil, 
should it not be used for that pur- 
pose? If any other factor that 
does not lower the food value and 
deliciousness of the bar will keep it 
from “blooming” should it not be 
used ? 

Other industries are constantly 
doing research work on improvers 
for their products. The cake 
manufacturers use glycerin to keep 
their product from drying out or 
becoming stale. Bakers use hydro- 
genated vegetable oils instead of 
lard because they are wholesome 
and work just as good. Baking 
powder concerns add egg albumen 
to give volume of fluffiness to bis- 
cuits. Packers add preservatives to 
their meats. They are all in the 
food industry. Pie bakers use gela- 
tinised starch and tapioca as fillers. 
Manufacturers of jellies, jams and 
marmalades use fruit pectins to 
give body and add coloring matter. 
Some of these items are substitu- 
tions that really impair the product, 
but where a foreign substance is 
added to improve, I can see no harm 
done. 


Cal. 17a—The Federal standard 
for chocolate should not be amended 
to permit the use of wholesome 
vegetable fats or other than cocoa 
butter for the reason that such us- 
age would lower the standard of 
quality for chocolates, and it is our 
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opinion that the quality should not 
be lowered. It would be better to 
think of means of improving the 
quality of chocolate rather than 
cheapening the quality of chocolate. 


N. Y. 16a—The Federal stand- 
ard for chocolate should not be 
amended to permit the use of sub- 
stitute fats for cocoa butter. While 
it is true that these vegetable fats 
might be perfectly wholesome, one 
or more of their physical character- 
istics, such as melting point, keep- 
ing qualities, etc., is lower than that 
of cocoa butter. Therefore, the 
use of vegetable fats would mean 
a general lowering of quality, 
which in the end would react to the 
disadvantage of the entire confec- 
tionery industry as the result would 
undoubtedly be a decrease in con 
sumption, as always happens when 
inferior quality goods are offered t:) 
the public. We believe in high Fed- 
eral standards for food products so 
that purchasers can know what they 
are buying. If the use of substi- 
tute fats im chocolate or coating 
were permitted there would be un- 
doubtedly a great many lines of 
chocolate offered where the pur- 
chaser would not know just what 
he was buying. 

It would be just as if the govern- 
ment should lower the standard on 
other food products, for instance 
permitting the sale of oleomargar- 
ine as butter. To repeat, we believe 
for the above reasons that the 
government should maintain a high 
standard for all food products and 
are absolutely against any change 
which would permit the use of sub- 
stitute fats in chocolate in place of 
cocoa butter. We believe that any 
such change would directly injure 
the whole chocolate and confection- 
ery industry. You may quote us on 
this particular question if you 
care to. 


Penn. 6a—We do not favor any 
amendment in Federal standards to 
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permit the use of any fats other 
than cocoa. 

We believe that the promiscuous 
use of substitutes of this kind 
would gradually change the quality 
of chocolate products. 


Penn. 15a—No. Substitute fats 
would cheapen the products and 
injure the industry. 

Ill. 9b—This is a question on 
which the writer is willing to fight 
to the limit for a Federal standard 
of pure, unadulterated chocolate. 
The writer can see no reason why 
the Federal government should per- 
mit anyone to adulterate chocolate. 
The manufacturers of oleomargar- 
ine were fought and whipped in the 
courts. They were obliged to label 
their stuff “oleomargarine” or some 
other label which would inform the 
consumer, without question, that it 
was not butter. 

The consuming public today is 
buying all kinds of trashy stuff that 
looks like chocolate to them, but is 
not chocolate at all, and it is regret- 
table that they do not seem to know 
the difference. 

The writer is in favor of the Fed- 
eral government putting a heavy 
penalty on anyone who will manu- 
facture a product that looks like 
chocolate, and is not pure chocolate, 
unless it is labeled in larger letters, 
“THIS IS NOT CHOCOLATE”: 
there should be nothing put in 
chocolate. It should be made 
strictly pure as nature produces it. 

This country is flooded with 
candy bars, pail goods and so-called 
chocolate confectionery in various 
forms. Many of these coatings are 
made with a cheap cocoa, fats and 
sugar, and have no standing as 
chocolate whatsoever. A_ very 
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large percentage of the consuming 
public are buying this class of 
goods, and think they are buying 
chocolate confectionery. Bakeries 
also use this kind of coating. 

Ill. 13ab—We are not in favor of 
having the federal standard of 
chocolate amended to permit the 
use of vegetable fats or other than 
cocoa butter. The use of substi- 
tutes would injure the consumption 
of chocolate. 


Md. 5b—I am not in favor of 
using vegetable or any other fats as 
a substitute for cocoa butter, espe- 
cially in coatings. We should up- 
hold the present standard of choco- 
late rather than reduce it, and | 
cannot help but feel that substitutes 
of any kind obviously reduce the 
quality. 

Penn, 2ab—No; not in favor of 
lowering standards of quality. 

Tex. 3b— Many confectionery 
manufacturers are using vegetable 
fats at present. To permit the use 
of more vegetable fats will have a 
tendency to make them overdo it. 

EDITOR’S NOTE 

HE pronounced revulsion of 

feeling against substitutions per 
se, is in wholesome contrast to the 
trade’s general indifference to qual- 
ity considerations during the trying 
period just passed. It is true, 
adulteration in some quarters had 
reached the point where the liquor 
was omitted entirely and the prod- 
uct “synthesized,” so to speak, 
from cheap base cocoa powder and 
vegetable butters. Such a_ condi- 
tion was as unnecessary from an 
economic standpoint as it was de- 
plorable from a consuming angle. 
Our correspondents, the heads of 


chocolate and confectionery houses 
throughout the country—one of 
them an officer of the N. C. A. 
are rightly indignant at the sugges- 
tion that such a p-ostitution of qual- 
itv be legalized by amendment of 
the Federal regulations. 

But are they right in jumping 
from this point to the unwarranted 
conclusion that the addition of any 
foreign substance to chocolate is an 
adulteration? Sugar is foreign to 
chocolate in the bean; how did that 
ever get in? So also are the va- 
rious wholesome milk products 
which are incorporated in wholesale 
quantities into milk chocolate. If 
by the addition of definitely limited 
amounts of harmless vegeiable but- 
ters we are enabled to unquestion- 
ably improve the quality of the prod 
uct, if we can prolong its appetizing 
appeal and consequent  saleability 
without in any way impairing its 
natural character, wholesomeness, 
what is the harm of that? The 
case for vegetable butters as a 
means of improving the quality of 
chocolate is convincingly stated by 
correspondent Ill. 4b—chemist of 
the largest establishment of its kind 
in the world. He does not take 
issue with those who disparage the 
use of substitutes, and he tavors 
the admission of wholesome vege- 
table butters only on condition that 
they improve the keeping quality 
and leave the taste and food value 
unimpaired. 

Our own throughts on the sub- 
ject having already been presented 
in these columns under the title, 
“Heat-Struck,” we leave the con- 
clusion for our readers to decide. 

( Answers to Question 7 will ap- 
pear in the July issue.) 
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Confectioners who make quality products 


VELVET PINEAPPLE 
CUBES, both in natural and various flavors 
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Pineapple 
Cubes 
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as flavored and 
colored in dif- 
ferent varieties. 
Packed in cases 
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soft ? 


in caramel? 





What causes 


Why do sme caramels break 


Ask Me! 


‘ 





‘caramel’’? 


Why does cream sour? 


What is accomplished by the pulling of taffy? 


others notwithsiaxrding similarity in melting point? 
Which class 
order to attain uniformity in the finished product? 


6. What simple and effective means have been discovered for keeping fudge 
7. What colloid is believed to perform a necessary and important function 


8. What is the most economical source of milk solids for caramel work, 
flavor and texture of the finished product considered? 
9. What is meant by ‘‘ligatures’’ as applied to the standardizing of car- 
amel, coating and ice cream batches? 
10. What is the function of hard butters in caramel? 


down 


s of ingredient should be 


more readily than 


standardized’’ in 








Answers to May Questions 


1. What makes jelly gel? 


Ans. The ability of colloids to 
entrain moisture and bind it into a 
characteristic solid form. 


2. Name an important confection- 
ery colloid which is produced in each 
of the following countries: China, 


Egypt, Japan? 





Ans. China—egg albumen. 
Egypt—gum arabic. 
Japan—agar-agar. 

dS 





3. What is the distinction between 
a “first run” liquor and a “first boil- 
ing” sugar as applied to the manu- 
facture of refined sugar? What is 
the practical significance of this? 


Ans. A “first boiling” sugar is a 
sugar which has been subjected to 
but one previous crystallization, 
namely, that of the raw sugar from 
the cane juice. A “first run” sugar 
consists of the first four or five 
hours flow from the refiner’s char 
filters, regardless of whether it is a 
first or later boiling that is going 
through. A “first boiling” sugar is 


generally accepted as being stronger 
than sugars crystallized from subse- 
quent boilings of the same run of 
syrup. 


4. In what way does the prepara- 
tion of thin-boiling starch resemble 
the manufacture of corn syrup? 


Ans. Both are based upon the 
hydrolysis of starch by the addition 
of acid. If the temperature were 
raised sufficiently during the prepa- 
ration of the former, corn syrup 
would be produced instead of thin- 
boiling starch. 


5. Of what class of food material 
is muscular tissue chiefly composed? 


Ans. Protein. 


6. What is the meaning of “fuid- 
ity” as applied to cooking starch? 


Ans. The process of modifying 
starch consists in putting the cell en- 
velopes in a condition which enables 
them to be broken up more readily 
by boiling water. The “fluidity” of 
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the starch is an expression of the de- 
gree to which the conversion has 
been carried out. 


7. Name 3 importart sources of 
proteim occurring in candy? 


Ans. Nutmeats, chocolate, milk 
casein, gelatines and albumens. 


8. What form of candy is sug- 
gested by Dr. Duecker for use in 
connection with child feeding? 


Ans. Marshmallow. 


9. Why should crystallizing work 
be conducted in a separate room at 
some distance from mechanical ac- 
tivities? 


Ans. To avoid vibration, which 
tends to prevent crystallization. 


10. How does corn syrup tend to 
prevent hard candy from crystalliz- 
ing? 

Ans. Its dextrin acts as a pro- 
tective colloid preventing large crys- 
tals of cane sugar from forming. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 


candy industry. Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 


tive candies. 


This month it is the so-called “sampler” package; next month it will be 


wrapped caramels. Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market, so 


that any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the | 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


The Variety Package 


Following is my report on samples of nationally-advertised “sampler” type packages 
examined at the M. C. Candy Clinic: 


Purchase J-8'—Retail $1.00 Lb. 





WRAPPER: Cellophane. Two 


seals. Neatly done. 


RIBBON: '4 inch corner to cor- 
ner. No bow. 


BOX: Very appropriate. 


APPEARANCE OF BOX ON 
OPENING: 


Good. Packed tight — every 
piece in place. 

COATING: 

Sweet chocolate: Color, too 
dark; gloss, fair; taste, fair; 
dipping, neat; strokes: very 


plain, some carelessly done. 


CENTERS: 

Nutted jelly: Tasteless; very 
cheap jap Jetty. Fruit cream: 
Flavor and fondant very good. 
Vanilla cream: Fondant good, 
flavor poor, piece of glass 
found in fondant. Butter- 
cream: Fondant dry, flavor 
poor. Peanut taffy: Good. 


COATING: 


Milk Chocolate Belmont: Color, 
ood; gloss, good; taste, good; 
ipping, fair. 


CENTERS: 
Peanut sponge: Good. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Cream wafers: Flavors, colors 
and fondant good; colors en- 
tirely too bright. Green nou- 
gat: Pistachio flavor, nougat 
fair. Caramel nougat: Cara- 
mel grained; nougat dry, too 
short; flavor fair. Chocolate 
caramel: Good. Vanilla choco- 
late nougat: Caramel good; 
nougat dry and short, flavor 


fair. Vanilla nougat cara- 
mel roll: Caramel grained, 
nougat dry and short. Cocoa- 


nut and vanilla caramel: Car- 
amel grained, cocoanut good, 


flavor good. Black walnut 
chew or taffy: Flavor good, 
texture good. Green cordials: 
Flavor good, cordial good. 


Peppermit cream stick: Flavor 


good, fondant good. Spiced 
strings: Flavors fair, texture 
good. 
ASSORTMENT: Fair. 
REMARKS: 


The quality of the candies in 
this package was not up to 
the dollar standard. All nougat 
was of poor quality and the 
caramel was not as good as it 
should have been. oo many 
cream centers were used and 
they were mostly of poor qual- 
ity. The colors in green nou- 
gat and cream wafers care- 
lessly employed. The flavors 
in — were none too good 
and in most instances hardly 
any flavor was used. This 
package needs serious ‘“‘re- 
vamping” to make it a good 
box of candy. 


Purchase S-8’—Retail $1.00 





WRAPPER: 


Cellophane. Two seals. 


RIBBON: None. 


BOX: Very neat. 


APPEARANCE OF BOX ON 


OPENING: 
Very good. Packed tight and 


with good judgment. 


COATING: 
Sweet chocolate: Color, good; 
gloss, good; taste, very good; 
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dipping, good; strokes, very 
plain. 


CENTERS: 


Peppermint creams: Flavor 
good, fondant dry. Raspberry 


creams: Flavor and fondant 
ood, a little too much color 
nm center. Molasses planta- 


tion: Flavor and texture good. 
Marshmallow fudge: Good. 
Vanilla cream: Very good. 
Butterscotch: Fair, a_ little 
tough. Caramel: Fair, taste 
not good. Caramel marshnial- 
low: Marshmallow tough, car- 
amel good. Coffee cream: Very 
good. Nougat: Good. Molas- 
ses sponge: Very good. Rasp- 
berry cream: Fair, not enough 
flavor. 


ASSORTED CREAM CENTER 
BON BONS: 

Lemon: Flavor good, jacket 
dry. Orange: Very good. Ma- 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Pecan marshmallow: Very good. 
Cocoanut nougat: Very good. 
Chocolate nut caramel: Fair, 
texture tough. Pecan caramel 
roll: Very good. Brazil marsh- 
mallow: Very aood. 


ASSORTMENT: Fair. 


REMARKS: 

This box of candy is good, but 
it is not the best assortment 
for a “sampler” package. it 
could stand a few milk choco- 
late pieces, Jordan almonds, 
spiced strings or drops, choco- 
late tablets, etc. The assort- 
ment is not large enough and 
entirely too many bon bons 
are used. Caramel should be 
made with fresh cream as the 
taste was not at all satisfac- 
tory. The butterscotch was 
tough; this is a good piece of 
candy if made to chew good. 
Care should be taken in color- 





ple B. B. nut top: Good. Va- ing cream centers, as too deep 
nila B. B. nut top: Good. a color cheapens the appear- 
Vanilla Brazil: Brazil spongy. ance of the goods. 
Purchase W-8* Retail $1.50 Lb. 
WRAPPER: Flavor fair, fondant grainy 
Heavy cellophane. Very neat. and partly dry. 
Va inch ribbon. Milk chocolate: Color, good; 
gloss, good; dipping, fair; 
BOX: strokes, very plain; taste, fair. 
Very neat and striking. CENTERS: 
APPEARANCE ON OPENING Date: Good. Peppermint: Fia- 


OF BOX: 

Very good. Goods arranged 
very well and every piece in 
place. 


COATINGS: 

Bittersweet chocolate: Color, 
good; gloss, very good; dip- 
ping, fair; strokes, very plain, 
in fact too plain for this class 
of goods. 


CENTERS: 

Urange creams: Flavor good, 
fondant slightly grained and 
a trifle dry. Cocoanut creams: 


vor good; fondant very poor, 
dry and grainy. Cocoanut: 
good. Cordial cherries: Cor- 
dial very good; no flavor what- 
ever in cordial. 


COATING: 

Sweet chocolate: Color, good; 
gloss, good; dipping, good; 
strokes, fair; taste, fair, not 
up to standard for this class 
of goods. 


CENTERS: 

Peppermint marshmallow: Fla- 
vor good; marshmallow very 
tough. Peppermint cream: 
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The Clinic Report on Sampler Packages 
(Continued) 


Fondant grainy-and dry; fla- 
vor good. Caramel: Very good. 
Molasses cocoanut: Good. Nou- 
gat: Good; flavor lacking. Jel- 


finest flavors obtainable. Nou- fair; dipping, fair; 
gat, especially, should have a 
good honey flavor and may be 
obtained by using either a CENTERS: 


carelessly done. 


strokes, Glace cherries: Good. Fruit 


nougat wrapped: Very good. 
Pineapple finger: Good. Jor- 
dan almonds: Good. Glaced 


ly marshmallow: Good texture good extract or real honey. In Vanilla cream: Fondant good; blanched almond dipped on 


in jelly; marshmallow tough. cordial 
Ganach pecan: Good. Caramel 


should be 


candies the fondant fl 
flavored with the pn My Bi 


end in chocolate shot: Good. 
oy nt Foiled chocolate almond: Good; 


nougat: Texture good; flavor same flavor as the fruit. The cream: Fondant good; flavor very small almond. Assorted 


lacking. Brazil nut: Good. 
Almonds: Good. Jordan al- 
monds: Fair; flavor tacking. 


marshmallow should have a j 
better texture. A very good very vam, 
marshmallow can be made at COATING: 


Undipped nougat: Texture the price at which this box 


chocolate dragees: Gloss, coat- 
ing and center good. Foiled 
chocolate bar: Very good fla- 
vor. Wrapped caramel: Tex- 


good; lacked flavor. Nutted sells. Egg albumen should be Sweet chocolate: Color, good; ture good; tasted as though 
chocolate: Tablets, flavor good; used and a little gelatine. Care 9/088, — a good; dip- = an inferior caramel paste wore 
could stand a few more nuts. should be taken in making ae carelessly done; strokes, used. Cellophane wrapped 
ASSORTMENT: marshmallow so that it does “_ chocolate log: Very good. 
Good. not get tough after it is CENTERS: 


REMARKS: 
The so-called ‘“‘sampler” pack- 


dipped in chocolate. 


Marshmallow: Very tough; no 


ASSORTMENT: 


taste at all. Pineapple cream: Good. 


ages contain or should contain . 
a sample of the better pieces Purchase H-8* ny ao Good. Selly REMARKS: 
of the entire line of goods marshmallow: Marshmallow ' 


handled by the manufacturer. 
This box has an excellent as- 


they might be. The fondant 


used is not smooth enough, RIBBON: None. Red cord used. milk chocolate: Color, 


most fondant centers being dry 


Retail $1.50 Lb. 


sortment, but the candies WRAPPER: 
themselves are not as good aS = Cejiophane with two gold seals. 


COATING: 


tough; jelly very good. 
apple fruit: Good. 
paste acorns: Good. 


Pine- This box of candy is of fair 


‘Almond quality but is certainly not in 


the $1.50 class of goods. The 

coating is not up to standard. 

The caramels had a cheap 

taste; fresh cream could be 
good; used at $1.50 a pound. Same 


and grainy. Nougat (dipped . gloss, none; taste, fair; dip- can be said of the flavors 
and undipped) lacked honey or BOX: Very flashy. ae good; strokes, carelessly used. More care should be 


any other flavor. At the price appEARANCE OF BOX ON 
at which this package sells, OPENING 


the candy in it might reason- 


ably be expected to have the Fair. Some pieces turned over. Geesdunt: Very good. 
itt 


CENTERS: 


taken with the chocolate 
strokes. Marshmallow is the 
poorest | have seen for some 


Fig and time. improvement can be 


ee Packed very loose and care- made in th ki f ; 

t: . ¥ ie in e packing of this 
A CLUE TO IDENTITIES: lessly. mutt Mair; @ Bite ery box. It should | be packed 
1. Mid-West. . ighter an etter juagmen 
2. New England. COATING: MISCELLANEOUS: used as to size of pieces as 
3. A trail-blazer. Bittersweet chocolate: Color, Spiced strings: Texture good; well as their arrangement in 
4. Fresh every hour. good; gloss, hardly any; taste, crystal and flavor very poor. the package. 


The Clinic Diagnostician Holds That: 


HE “sampler” package must be 

a representative selection of 
samples taken from the manufac- 
turer's various regular lines. To 
conform to type, a package of this 
character should contain not less 
than thirty to thirty-five different 
kinds of candy. In view of this wide 
diversity of assortment, box, trays, 
findings, size and arrangement of 
pieces, etc., must be given more 
than the usual amount of care in 
planning in order that the result 
may be pleasing, well-balanced and 
harmonious. It is the last package 
in the world to be gotten up hastily 
or in which to skimp on materials 
for, if it achieves any measure of 
popularity at all, it is almost certain 
to be regarded as the manufactur- 
er’s “signature” package, which is 
to say, the most distinctively indi- 
vidual package which he is capable 
of turning out. 

Such a box will ordinarily con- 
tain about 60% of chocolate-coated 
pieces—sweet, milk and bittersweet, 
all three. The remainder of the as- 
sortment may contain a few crystal 
pieces, Jordan almonds, wrapped 
caramels or taffies, wrapped nougat, 
a piece or two of crystal jelly work, 
chocolate tablets, or any typically 
characteristic candy that is made by 
the house. Almost every house has 


a few distinctive pieces that are 
well known, and these pieces, above 
all else, should be included in the 
“sampler” package. 

The larger the assortment, the 
better it will sell. There is a cer- 
tain well-known sampler package 
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THE CANDY CLINIC 


NEW YORK City 
R 


The purpose of a _ carefully- 
planned “Sampler” package is to 
give the consumer a bird's-eye pic- 
ture of the manufacturer's line. It 
should tell him very plainly in which 
assortments to look for the types of 
candy he likes best. Properly in- 
dexed to the regular numbers in this 
manner, and supported by a com- 
mensurate quality and workman- 
ship, it becomes the best possible 
medium for advertising the entire 
line. 


on the market today reputed to be 
selling at the rate of 3,000,000 a 
year. I have personally examined 
this package a great number of 
times and can readily understand its 
constantly-increasing popularity. In 
the first place, the assortment is 
both wide and varied. The candies 
run uniform and the packing is 
carefully done. Every precaution 
has been taken to insure its arriving 
in the customer’s hands in good con- 
dition. 

Candies intended for variety 
packages must be made properly so 
that they will stand up over long 
periods. Being in the nature of a 
goodwill medium for advertising 
the manufacturer’s regular lines, 
the best in the way of quality is 
none too good. A box of this char- 
acter should not be made up to sell 
for less than $1.25. Rather put into 
it the best you have and ask $1.50 
retail. 

The “sampler” type of package 
has come to stay. It is rapidly out- 
stripping straight-packed choco- 
lates in consumer popularity. Made 
right and merchandised properly, 
there is no reason why it cannot 
provide dozens of other manufac- 
turers with an equally gratifying 
volume of profitable business. 

Tue Ciinic DIAGNOSTICIAN. 
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Can Candy Advertisers Afford to Overlook 
the Newspapers? 





HE boss had ealled me in on the 

-arpet. 

‘*Frank,’’ he said, ‘‘what 
about newspapers? You read 
them, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, every day—sometimes twice,’ 

I answered, relieved that the vate A 
wasn’t going to center around my rea- 
sons for ducking that talk on depreciation 
and obsolescence at the Convention. It 
seems that Washington had been playing 
the White Sox and a youngster was pitch- 
ing who—but that’s another story. 

‘‘You have had the Adviewer talk about 
candy advertising in national magazines, 
ear cards, trade papers and outdoors,’’ he 
was continuing. ‘‘Why don’t you pick out 
some newspaper ads? Now next issue 
show a few good outstanding examples of 
newspaper stuff that seem to have speed 
and power and can still hold the road.’’ 

It was only two blocks to a news dealer 
who specializes in out-of-town papers. So 
in half an hour I had twenty newspapers 
from as many different cities. Toronto 
to San Antonio and Seattle to Miami. 
Cigarets, pipe tobaccos, soft drinks, golf 
supplies and safety razors jumped out of 
the pages as I thumbed through. But no 
candy. 

Two weeks later I repeated the experi- 
ment. With no better luck. Another two- 
week interval and still no examples of 
candy advertising with speed, power, ete. 
Right then the conviction began to assert 
itself that too many candy manufacturers 
are ignoring what most successful adver- 
tisers have proved to be a basic and essen- 
tial medium for sales promotion. 

Some months the publisher of a San 
Francisco paper ran an advertisement in 
the trade press with the headline, ‘‘Candy 
Maker Routs Ancient Superstition.’’ It is 














recounted how the Alberta Candy Company 
had doubled its retail sales outlets in four 
months through newspaper advertising. T. 
Connery, sales manager of the company, 
was quoted. ‘‘Last fall we approached 
newspaper advertising with a great deal 
of skepticism, because it was the general 
idea among candy manufacturers that 
newspaper advertising was hardly adapt- 
ed to the peculiar problems encountered 
in our business. . Advertising, which 
was developed with a definite sales plan in 
view, has accorded such a substantial busi- 
ness increase that we shall continue our 
advertising on even a larger scale during 
1928.’’ 

One reason why candy manufacturers 
have not made wider and more intelligent 
use of the newspaper as a sales lever is 
their failure to understand how and where 
newspaper advertising fits into their so- 
‘alled selling problems. The papers them- 
selves have been asleep on the job, too. 

When a manufacturer decides to adver- 
tise, his first question naturally focuses on 
the intrinsic merits of his products. Then 
he logically thinks of the prospective con- 
sumers he wants to reach. To advertise 
where you have no dealers stocked is like 
broadcasting when there are no receiving 
sets installed. That is why newspaper 
space is such a good buy. In the town or 
county where you have dealers you can 
buy almost the exact coverage you want. 
Where you are without dealers you can 
wait until sufficient distribution is built up 
to the point where advertising is worth 
while, for experience has demonstrated 
time and again that advertising must fol- 
low and grow with distribution rather 
than precede it. A few newspapers, it is 
true, have national cireulation. For the 
most part, however, the circulation of al- 














THE 





most every newspaper is concentrated 
heavily on a relatively small geographic 
area, and in that area it gives far more 
intensive coverage than any other type of 
medium as a rule. Another advantage 
consists in the fact that dealers are prob- 
ably closer to their newspapers and more 
influenced by them than by other mediums. 

Some folks are kind enough to broad- 
east gratuitously the belief that the candy 
industry is up to its neck in trouble. ‘‘A 
Billon Dollar Muddle,’’ they sometimes 
eall it. ‘Well, that’s true and it isn’t. Some 
manufacturers are having their difficulties. 
Others are going along, turning out qual- 
ity merchandise, selling it and advertising 
it as such. For those who don’t appear to 
be doing so well, it is high time that they 
discovered the newspaper as an avenue to 
more sales. 

The writer has no brief for newspapers 
as against any other advertising medium. 
All are good. If an advertiser has a prod- 
uct with the seed of success in it; if he 
will map out a sales plan and an advertis- 
ing plan and link them inseparably to- 
gether; and if he won’t want to quit at the 
end of three months when no miracles have 
happened, then he has better than a fight- 
ing chance of building up real sales volume 
at a decent profit. To ignore the news- 
paper and all that it offers its advertisers 
today is the negation of sound manage- 
ment. 
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So This Is London! 
OME folks think England is a good 20 
years or more behind the United 
States advertisingly. Here is evidence to 
the contrary—a smart, racy candy adver- 
tisement from a London daily. Every 
agate line is working. Fry’s have speeded 
it up with short, breezy copy and an illus- 
tration which has what the drama critics 
used to call punch. Many a manufacturing 
confectioner in these United States could 
take a lesson in the use of newspapers 
from this British advertiser. 
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CANT CHA 
EVEN LET US 
LOOK AT YOUR 
NECCO WAFERS? 


WE ONEY WANNA 







eight different, delicious flavors . . . 50 pure, 
asty wafers to a roll. Only a nickel! 


Ad. No. 5A 











In American 


© ONE seems to have caught the 

changing tempo of life in the United 
States more accurately than our comic 
strip artists. They are with us more than 
300 days of the year; and if you don’t 
think they have followings, ask someone 
who knows their salaries. The New Eng- 
land Confectionery Company, together 
with advertisers in other fields, can tell 
you something of their popularity. Here 
is a Necco newspaper ad that will hit kids 
and grown-ups, too, where they buy. This 
company is making wide use of cartoons 
by Clair Briggs, Fontaine Fox, Gene 
Byrnes and other popular artists who 
know what the public wants. Humor has 
been called the tricky tool of advertising. 
If the advertiser gets something, as Necco 
has here, with a really funny twist to it, it 
can work wonders. If it misses the mark 
by ever so little, it is a casualty. 


* * * 


Candy at Last! 

NYONE with the time and inclination 

can make out an air-tight, copper- 
riveted case for candy as a basic food. It 
is doubtful, however, if candy’s food value 
can ever be made its major selling appeal. 
So many of us buy what we want rather 
than what we need. Thus it would appear 
that the way to sell more candy is to make 
more people want it. The National Con- 
fectioners’ Association has at last pro- 
duced an advertisement showing candy 
that looks like candy—an appetizing, 
mouth-watering piece of copy to speed up 
4th of July sales. It is a real achieve- 
ment and someone should be the recipient 
of congratulations. The accompanying 
advertisement has a definiteness about it, 
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Gta)" ATS the nicest thing about Candy? . s good for you and 
. everybody likes it. Every day is Candy day. You'll find o 
host of sweets to heep you cool and smiling. Wholesome combinations 
of milk, sugur, fruits and other healthful foods. You'll come to a 


candy counter the next time you go out... step up and remember, 
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© yx The bids shove 
wah ghee ond the eyes of 
the old folks reinkle when you 
Sweeten the Day 
with Candy! 
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a certain positiveness that will allow it to 
bid for the reader’s attention on at least 
equal terms with almost any advertise- 
ment it finds it necessary to compete with. 
The tint-block background for the illustra- 
tion sets it off nicely and the Nicholas 
Cochin type gives the whole page a touch 
of swank that ought to make it pay ‘‘the 
Fifth Avenue shop or the roadside stand.’’ 
Lacking, But Above Average 


HEN someone puts a little care and 

thought into a trade paper advertise- 
ment, how these attributes stand out by 
way of contrast. The Merckens Chocolate 
Company is interested in selling the candy 
manufacturer a coating that will keep its 
fine appearance in hot weather. But the 
manufacturer isn’t so much interested in 
buying chocolate as he is in buying results, 


y \ Merckens Fondant Process 
The Proper Warm Weather Coating 


There 1 a two-fold reason why you 
should coat with Merckens Fondant Pro- 


















* ws submit samples without 
Cost oF obligation 


Merckens 
Chocolate Co., Inc. 


Buflele, NY 


















for example, satisfaction on the part of 
the final consumer and the dealer. So 
Merckens shows and sells results in addi- 
tion to chocolate. The open box of choco- 
lates with the graceful figurine in the back- 
ground give the advertisement just the 
touch of charm and consumer effect needed 
here. The typography of the ad is poor. 
There is too much copy. The type does 
not blend well with the illustration or fit 
the white space any too well. Neverthe- 
less, to the Adviewer the illustration itself 
is a gem and it lifts the advertisement 
high above the average of trade paper 
stuff. 











If you're fond of fruit—and want a real 
thrill—just try “Palm” Frooties. This 


PP is the most- 
talked-of sweet of the year. 










there’s Orange, Lemon, Lime, Raspberry 
—all the fruit flavours you like ; 

And the price! The regular 
“Palm” price of 4 ozs. 4d. 
You save your money and 
double your = when 
you buy “Palm” Frooties 
Ask your Confectioner! 








Riveting Down the Name 

[N THIS medium-size advertisement of 
another British manufacturer the brand 
or trade name of the product is empha- 
sized ten times without engendering any 
special ill-feeling or resistance on the part 
of the reader. It is another newspaper 
advertisement. The manufacturer has lit- 
erally packed the space used with copy, 
illustration and display lines, but note 
how the advertisement as a whole is free 
from any heavy black effect. He has done 
a neat, craftsmanlike job in every respect. 
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The M. C. Survey of Competitive Refined Sugars 


(Continued from page 46) 


because the refiners ordinarily 
crystalize their coarse-grained 
sugars out of first boilings. These 
first boilings invariably run lowest 
in invert and mineral impurities. 
There are two reasons why the re- 
finers employ first boiling sugars 
for this purpose: first, because 
large-grained sugars crystalize out 
of first boilings somewhat more 
readily than out of later boilings; 
secondly, because they have learned 
from experience that first-boiling 
sugars appear to satisfy their most 
critical manufacturing trade. It is 
stated that first-boiling sugars will 
always run lower in ash than the 


subsequent boilings produced from ' 


the same run of liquor. 
The accompanying graph shows 


the relationship which appears to 
exist between size of crystal and 
the color of its candy test. It tells 
its own story in a rather striking 
manner. It will be observed that 
refiner X, whose processes are said 
to have remained unchanged for 
the past twenty years, makes a par- 
ticularly impressive (?) showing 
throughout. 

There is still another possible 
explanation of the apparent super- 
iority of large-grained sugars. 
Given sufficient time, nature strives 
to form a pure and perfect crystal. 
Large crystals require a longer 
time to “grow.” May not this self- 
purification which takes place dur- 
ing slow crystalizing prove to be 
the real explanation of this super- 





and to issue statements to members ask- 
ing for them at the same cost as the 
interchange reports are furnished. Your 
committee feels that this would be a very 
satisfactory method of obtaining finan- 
cial statements of a more detailed char- 
acter from those who might under ordi- 
nary circumstances refuse such state- 
ments to the individual house requesting 
them. 


Handling Bankruptcies and Composi- 
tion Settlements 


The second point to be considered is 
the manner of handling requests for 
composition settlements and bankruptcies. 
Doubtless most of you are aware of the 
great abuses that exist in these fields. 
Composition offers are an increasing 
occurrence, and very frequently the 
creditors of the defunct concern have no 
means of knowing whether or not the 
composition offer is just and reasonable 
both from the standpoint of the debtor 
and creditor. As a matter of fact the 
cost of securing complete information is 
so prohibitive that many credit men ac- 
cept their loss in a philosophical spirit 
rather than take the time and trouble 
of investigating the matter thoroughly, 
particularly if their bill against the 
debtor is not large. 

In bankruptcies also, as most of you 
know, the interest of the creditors is 
frequently disregarded entirely when the 
estate is closed, and the creditors realize 
little or nothing on their claims. Your 
Credit Committee feels that a great 
many losses incurred by these classes of 
cases could be avoided if there were 


some central source in which the general 





Check Credit Losses 


(Continued from page 47) 


membership of your association could 
concentrate their claims. Your commit- 
tee does not suggest that you place your 
ordinary collections through any one me- 
dium, but it does urge that you refer all 
offers for compromise settlements and all 
claims in bankruptcies to one central 
source so that this central source would 
have a sufficient volume of claims, both 
in number and amount, to act as a unit 
and protect the interests of the creditors. 

For some time various branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men have 
conducted work of this nature. They 
have now volunteered to handle matters 
of this character for all subscribers to 
our credit bureau, and will make no addi- 
tional charge whatever, excepting the 
usual charges that the members would 
have to pay through collection agencies 
or attorneys. It might be mentioned 
here that the fees of the Credit Associa- 
tion are usually lower than the majority 
of collection agencies. 

It seems to your committee that a con- 
centration of credit activities of the na- 
ture outlined above, through machinery 
which is already operating so greatly to 
our benefit, would at least put members 
of our association in a position to pass 
reasonably accurate judgment on credit 
extensions, and when in spite of such 
failure did occur, then the general in® 
terest of the creditors would be con- 
served. 

In addition to this central house of in- 
formation, as your committee chooses to 
call it, they would over a course of time 
secure a vast amount of information as 
to just who those concerns or individuals 
are who are making these composition 
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iority in the whiteness and 
strength of properly refined coarse- 
grained sugars? 

[Part II of the sugar survey will 
follow in the August issue. In it will 
appear the proximate analyses and 
explanation of direct polarization, 
invert sugar, moisture, ash and 
organic undetermined matter, color, 
clarity, dye value, sulphur dioxide, 
hydrogen-ion concentration, and 
the three fundamentals of the 
candy test, namely, the direct po- 
larization of the candy, the color of 
the candy and the pH of the candy. 
No manufacturing confectioner can 
afford to miss this valuable con- 
tribution to the technical literature 
of the candy industry.—EDITOR. | 





offers and going through bankruptcy, 
and they would be in a position to pass 
such information on to subscribers when 
one of these “failures” endeavors to re- 
sume business. 

In condensed form, your committee 
would appreciate authority for the fol- 
lowing acts: 

Ist—Permission to consult the Na- 
tional Association officials and draw up 
the statement mentioned. 

2nd—Permission to get in touch with 
members of our association, stating that 
the association is in favor of adopting 
this method of securing statements 
through the National Credit Association 
bureau, and urging their co-operation. 

3rd—Permission to get in touch with 
members of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, either by mail or otherwise, 
advising them that the association is in 
favor of concentrating their claims 
against bankrupts and composition settle- 
ment offers, in the hands of the Confec- 
tioners’ Bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and asking their 
co-operation in so concentrating such 
claims. 

In conclusion, your committee would 
again like to point out that these sug- 
gestions entail no additional expendi- 
tures of any kind other than the ordi- 
fary expenditures which have to be in- 
curred in the usual course of business, 
and in fact would probably be consider- 
ably under the expenditures now being 
made for similar services. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Grover C, Hars.ip, 
Chairman, Credit Committee. 






We Need a Technical Candy Institute 


To encourage industrial research on our 





manufacturing and distributing problems 


E. B. HuTcHINsS 


of the Bonita Co. presents his report as Chairman of the 
Research and Educational Committee of the 


AM going to open this dis- 
cussion this morning by 
bringing to your attention 
a matter that is of vital in- 
terest to every candy man- 
ufacturer present. Often 
times one of the best ways to study a 
proposition is to consider its opposite. 
The statement that I am presently go- 
ing to bring to your attention are not 
based on research work nor on educa- 
tion. 





Read and Weep! 


Some months ago a gentleman who is 
interested in the candy industry wrote 
the chairman of the Research & Educa- 
tional Committee, and advised that he 
was astounded at certain statements re- 
garding candy that were being taught his 
little boy in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia. He cited statements appearing 
in a text book entitled, “Health and 
Cleanliness,” published by McMillan & 
Company, one of the leading publishers 
of text books in the United States, and 
edited by M. V. O’Shea, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Wisconsin, 
and John Harvey Kellogg, superintend- 
ent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. This 
book is put forward by the editors as 
a health series of physiology and hy- 
giene. The last revised edition was pub- 
lished in 1927, while the first edition 
was brought out some thirteen years ago, 
in 1915. Referring to candy, these 
authors make the following statements: 

“Cheap candies very commonly contain 
harmful coloring matter and other 
adulterants. Sweetened tallow and grease 
form the filling of certain chocolate 
creams. Until a few years ago many 
manufacturers used shellac for coating 
chocolates, then the government forbade 
its use. The honest manufacturer stopped 
using it, but the dishonest ones kept on. 
At a recent New York Pure Food show, 
one of the exhibits consisted of three 
bottles. In bottle No. 1 there were 
what seemed to be candy’ peanuts. In 
bottle No. 2 there were the same kind of 
peanuts after the coating had been taken 
off, and in bottle No. 3 there was the 
coating that had been washed off—four 
ounces of furniture shellac or floor pol- 
ish. Many classes of candies get their 
polish just as woodwork does—by a coat 
of varnish. There was also at the Food 
Show a jar of candies that had been col- 
ored brown with sweetened house paint. 
One of the exhibits was a doll in gaudy 
clothes which had been colored with coal 
tar dyes obtained from~-candy and ice 
cream. How would you enjoy cating 


your chocolaté candies if you knew that 
you were swallowing floor polish or 
house paint?” 


These falsehoods regarding candy are 





being taught to the school children in 
Philadelphia and other American cities 
in our tax supported public schools. I 
know that you will all agree that these 
statements alone show a real need that 
we as manufacturers of candy, concern 
ourselves with the education of the pub- 
lic as to the truth about candy. In this 
connection it may not be amiss to recall 
that it is difficult for the blind to lead 
the blind. Just suppose that Prof. O’Shea 
and Mr. Kellogg were to come to you as 
a representative candy manufacturer and 
ask you where they could locate some 
reliable literature on candy that would 
give them a true insight into the candy 
industry and its product. To what li- 
brary or to what books would you refer 
them ? If you are unaware that there 
is no such a thing in existence as a 
candy literature, you might refer them 
to one of the officers of this association 
who in turn would be compelled to admit 
to them that we are almost wholly with- 
out any candy literature whatsoever, 
either technical or popular. Just how 
then do you think that the public can 
enlighten itself about our industry? 

Time was many centuries ago when all 
human knowledge was transmitted from 
generation to generation by word of 
mouth in the form of legends. We are 
still largely in the legendary age in the 
candy business. About the only printed 
matter extant are some candy cook 
books. 

There are still a few candy manufac- 
turers who hold. that too much accurate 
printed information regarding candy 
would make it too easy to get into the 
candy business. These same candy man- 
ufacturers seem to think that it would be 
detrimental to the industry for the same 
reason to make it possible for young men 
to secure a technical education and train- 
ing that would fit them for the highest 
type of service to the candy industry. 
Let us examine this viewpoint in the 
light of the facts. 

Today we have no technical candy 
literature. We have no popular candy 
literature. We have no colleges, no 
technical institutes and no trade schools 
training our young people especially for 
service in the candy industry. 

In spite of the dirth of accurate in- 
formation regarding candy; in spite of 
the lack of interest of our trade schools, 
technical institutes and colleges in candy ; 
in spite of our tendency to secretiveness 
regarding our recipes, formulas and 
methods of manufacture, can you imag- 
ine any industry that it is easier to get 
into than the candy business. It requires 
neither brains, capital, nor experience. A 
candy maker out of a job will supply 
the experience, the machinery manufac- 
turer will supply the capital and the new 
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industrialist will manage in some way or 
another to get along without brains. 

Contrast this situation in the candy in- 
dustry with that of many others of our 
leading industries, whose personnel is 
being continuously recruited by young 
men with technical training received in 
trade schools, institutes of technology 
and colleges and whose training is made 
possible by a broad comprehensive and 
accurate literature of the industry based 
on scientific research. It does require 
brains, it does require capital and it does 
require experience to successfully en- 
gage in industries with such a_ back- 
ground. One can assert without fear of 
successful contradiction that the more 
highly trained the personnel of an in- 
dustry the more voluminous its popular 
and technical literature and the more far 
reaching its research work the more 
stable is the industry, the larger is the 
capital required, and the freer from en- 
trance into its ranks of low grade com- 
petition. 

Two Types of Technical Information 

There are two types of technical in- 
formation. We style one empirical and 
the other scientific. Empirical informa- 
tion is generally incomplete and conse- 
quently inaccurate. It is information 
based on cut and try methods and is 
generally transmitted from person to per- 
son in the form of formulas or recipes. 
These recipes generally work out alright 
if all conditions happen to be the same 
as they were when the recipe was orig- 
inally worked up. But if some unknown 
factor is varied the outcome is uncertain 
and frequently disastrous. If the form- 
ula in question is a candy recipe the re- 
sultant batch is quite likely to be in- 
different in quality. The candy maker 
then blames the result on the corn syrup 
or some other appropriate material that 
happeris to be convenient to carry the 
blame. 

By way of contrast, scientific informa- 
tion is accurate and reliable because all 
of the factors that enter into the prob- 
lem have been studied and their effects 
accurately measured. Scientific informa- 
tion on any subject to be worthy of the 
name must be complete and must be re- 
duced to writing in detail. Scientific in- 
formation can be obtained only by pains- 
taking research carried on by specially 
trained investigators. 

Unfortunately most of our knowledge 
of candy is of the “cut and try” variety. 
Few researches on candy have been car- 
ried out and the results published. Then, 
too, because of our habit of depending 
upon empirical information in the candy 
business, we have by no means made full 
use of some rather important scientific 
investigations that have been made on 
behalf of our industry. 
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Co-operative Research in Other 
Industries 


For a number of months your commit- 
tee has been carrying on an investigation 
to determine what industries are engaged 
in research and educational work and 
with what degree of success. A list of 
the industries that are carrying on work 
of this kind would include almost all of 
our leading industries. In the main the 
public receives scant information regard- 
ing this kind of work because it is sel- 
dom of a spectacular nature. We all 
know that Netre Dame has a winning 
football team, bit how many of us know 
that last year the Mellon Institute of 
Technology had over 150 scientists en- 
gaged in research work on such prob- 
lems as beet sugar, textiles, abrasives, 
white iron, wood preserving, carbon 
black, art tiles, glass, cleaning materials, 
sewer pipe, gelatine, insulating lumber, 
portland cement, cotton yarns, hats, sur- 
gical supplies, cast iron, leather, yeast, 
cereals, insecticides, steel, aluminum, 
licorice, lime, slag, natural gas, paper 
finishing, laundering, wax, rosin, indus- 
trial alcohol, roofing, enamel, coke, fur, 
fertilizers, carbonated beverages and 
many other industrial problems. Sim- 
ilar investigations are being carried on 
in scores of scientific laboratories scat- 
tered all over this country and in Europe. 

We marvel at the strides that modern 
industry has made during the last quar- 
ter of a century. We accept new prod- 
ucts of manufacture, new methods of 
transportation and communication, little 
aware of the months and years of pains- 
taking scientific research that has made 
them all possible. No moneys have 
yielded industry more generous returns 
than those sums used for scientific re- 
search. 

What Candy Problems Lend Them- 
selves to Co-operative Research 

Many will question whether we have 
any problems in the candy business that 
can be successfully attacked by scien- 
tific research. The answer is that it is 
possible through scientific research prop- 
erly conducted to secure information that 
will aid in the solution of almost any in- 
dustrial question where our present 
knowledge is incomplete. Certainly there 
are a great many problems in the manu- 
facture, packing and distribution of 
candy, the solution of which would be 
of immense value to the industry. Such 
a large range of problems have been suc- 
cessfully solved for other industries, as 
a result of painstaking scientific research 
that it is the height of folly to assume 
in advance that the solution of any 
candy problem is impossible. 

There are so many unsolved problems 
before the candy manufacturer today and 
so many avenues of possible improvement 
that we can hardly undertake an enum- 
eration of them at this time. Questions 
similar to those that we are asking in 
the candy industry today have been 
solved successfully for manufacturers in 
many varied lines. If scientific research 
has been of value to the manufacturers 
of yeast, meats, canned foods, carbonated 
beverages, bottled waters, bread, the 
laundry, the dyer, the tanner, and multi- 
tudes of others, we have every reason 
to look toward scientific research as one 
of the ways out of our difficulties in the 
candy business. 


THE MANUFACTURING 





Among the desirable results that have 
been obtained by other industries are a 
better and more uniform product and 
higher standards of quality and service; 
a product that will keep for a longer 
period of time. Better methods of pack- 
and shipping have been developed. Im- 
portant reductions in the cost of manu- 
facture have appeared due to improved 
methods, new machinery and the elim- 
ination of needless operations. Seasonal 
variation in the sales volume of manu- 
factured output has been minimized by 
better methods of manufacture enabling 
goods to be satisfactorily stored for a 
longer time and the development of prod- 
ucts suitable for consumption in the dull 
seasons. Very frequently new types of 
machinery have sprung into existence as 
a result of the determination of the best 
conditions for the development of a satis- 
factory product. Such changes inevitably 
bring about greater public confidence and 
appreciation for the products of an in- 
dustry and increased consumption. 

There is a real need in the candy in- 
dustry for the development of new types 
and better machinery, which will insure 
a more uniform and better product and 
one which may be produced at a lower 
cost. Among other advantages which 
have accrued to various industries and 
one which is of extreme importance is 
the improvement of the personnel of the 
men engaged in an industry. One sure 
way to improve competitive conditions in 
an industry is to bring into the industry 
a higher average type of personnel. This 
always results from sound fundamental 
work of this kind. 


The Time Is Ripe 


The candy industry can now face the 
problem of educational and _ research 
work with a great deal more intelligent 
resolution and confidence in a successful 
issue than at any time in the past. 
Twenty-five years ago a committee re- 
port of this kind would have received 
scant attention from candy manu fac- 
turers as indeed from manufacturers in 
a great many industries that during the 
last decade or two have profited im- 
mensely from this kind of work. The 
last quarter of a century was preceded 
by a half century in which most im- 
portant contributions were made to our 
scientific knowledge. The new knowl- 
edge thus gained in pure science has, 
during the last quarter of a century, been 
turned to practical application in our in- 
dustries. This has led to what we may 
term applied scientific research. Modern 
industry has adopted the exact methods 
of investigation of the scientist and by 
means of these investigations has suc- 
ceeded in solving very many perplexing 
problems. 

Inasmuch as our sister industries all 
about us have been for a number of 
years utilizing our scientific resources 
and developing them in a practical man- 
ner, it is a comparatively easy matter 
for us as candy manufacturers to de- 
termine what advantage we might gain 
from research and educational work and 
what agencies might best serve our needs. 


What Research Facilities Are 
Available? 


It may be in order to outline briefly 
the nature of the institutions in this 
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country that are equipped and qualified 
to undertake work of this character for 
the candy industry. First and foremost 
are our institutes of technology and uni- 
versities with scientific research depart- 
ments. Institutions of higher learning 
of this type stretch from New York to 
California and from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border. The research depart- 
ments of a large number of these schools 
have been, for a number of years, carry- 
ing on scientific research in the solution 
of problems in practically all of our 
leading industries. In addition to our 
institutions of higher learning there are 
a large number of private research lab- 
oratories that are in excellent position to 
undertake work of this type. Then, too, 
our own government is equipped to carry 
on accurate scientific research in some of 
its departments at Washington. In some 
of our industries individual companies 
have highly trained scientific men who 
devote all of their time and energy to 
research work. 

Practically all of the researches that 
have been carried on in our institutions 
of higher learning and our government 
departments and a great many that have 
been carried on by individual companies 
or groups of companies and by private 
research establishments have been pub- 
lished and are available to the public. 
Consequently it is a comparatively easy 
matter to obtain complete information 
regarding this type of work and its 
cost, and to visualize the results to in- 
dustry. Not infrequently the results of 
work of this kind have been so far 
reaching that whole industries have 
been practically revolutionized and great- 
ly expanded to the benefit of the public. 

One of our most closely related indus- 
tries is the baking industry. The bakers 
own and operate the American Institute 
of Baking. This institute carries on 
fundamental research work on a_ wide 
range of problems relating to the baking 
industry. In addition, they operate a 
school in which instruction is given to 
science and art of baking to promote 
the cause of education in nutrition and 
the advancement of the baking industry. 
When the raising of funds for the estab- 
lishment of this work was undertaken, 
the bakers stated that funds so raised 
were to be used to found “An institu- 
tion which shall take up a serious and 
thorough program of research work de- 
designed to establish and make available 
to members of the industry a broad 
scope of knowledge relating to the 
science and practice of baking, including 
its chemistry, mechanics and commercial 
aspect; to attempt the solution of tech- 
nical baking problems as they rise and 
transmit to students the established prin- 
ciples of the craft in order to fix the in- 
dustry in its proper position of dignity 
and worth and increase its usefulness to 
mankind.” Certainly we as candy manu- 
facturers would welcome such a develop- 
ment within the candy industry. 

This is the initial report of your Com- 
mittee on Educational and Research 
work and is simply a report of progress 
in the investigation of the possibilities 
and feasibility of work of this kind for 
the candy industry, but that it is much 
needed and that it would aid materially 
in solving some of our most vexatious 
problems. 




















In Attendance 


Manufacturing Confectioners represented at the 
45th Annual Convention of the N. C. A., Chicago 


(Classified from the official registration list) 


CANADA 

Halifax; W. A. Moir, 
Moffat, Ernest M. C. Moir. 
Baker, East Hamilton; Geo. 
QO. Baker, Fred McRoberts. 


London; 


Moir’s, Ltd., 
Geo. S. 
Geo. 
Baker, 
Canada Biscuit Co., Ltd., 
Fred J. Wand. 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Ltd., Mon- 


treal; Edmund Littler, Wm. C. 
Le Petrie. 

Ganong Bros., Ltd., St. Stephen; G. F. 
Emson. 

Pure Gold Mfg. Co., 
C. E. Spooner. 

William Nielson, Ltd., Toronto; H. M. 
Challenger, A. J. Lister, R. P. Smith. 

ARKANSAS 

A. Karcher Candy Co, Little Rock; 

D. J. Duncan, Gus Grade, Henry G. 


Leiser. 
CALIFORNIA 
Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc., 
meda; Mabel Saylor, 
Hoffman Candy Co., 
A. Hoffman. 
Jas. P. Keating, 
James P. Keating. 
Showley Brothers, San Diego; B. Guy 
Showley. 


Ltd., Toronto; 


Ala- 
Ella Saylor. 
Los Angeles; E. 


Inc., Sacramento; 


Pacific Coast Candy Co. San Fran- 
cisco; Frank Johnson. 
Stone Candy Co., San Francisco; Rich- 


ard L. Stone. 
COLORADO 


The Cosner Co., Denver; Joseph Sha- 


piro. 
W. C. Nevin Candy Co., Denver; L. C 
Blunt. 

Rood Candy Co., Pueblo; O. W. Ward 
CONNECTICUT 
Bradley-Smith Co., New Haven; T. R. 

Blakeslee. 
GEORGIA 
Block Candy Co., Atlanta; Brooks 
Morgan. 
Norris, Inc., Atlanta; Max M. Lowen- 
stein. 


= Nunnally Co., Atlanta; A. S. Hop- 

ins. 

Harry L. Schlesinger, Inc., 
C. A. Schlesinger. 

Hollingsworth Candy Co., Augusta; 
Virgil Hollingsworth, N. F. Fiske. 


Atlanta; 


IDAHO . 
Idaho Candy Co., Boise; Charles F. 
Adams. 
ILLINOIS 


Paul F. Beich Company. Bloomington; 
C. E. Behr, Albert C. Beich, Otto 
G. Beich, Paul F. Beich. 

Fred W. Amend Co., Chicago; Fred W. 
Amend, H. L. Bohelkamp, S. A. 
Kear, Philip E. McFarland... 

American Licorice Co.. Chicago; P. F. 
Shock, F. P. Keitchmer. 

E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago: C. O. 
Dicken, A. H. Johnson, E. M. Ker- 
win, W. A. Melody, Theo. Stemffel, 

Bunte Brothers, Chicago; Edward W. 
Boehm, Chas. F. Bunte, Ferdinand 
A. Bunte, Theo. W. Bunte. 

The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago; H. ( 
Eckstein, Jr.. P. E. Gunton, John 


Roorda, F. W. Ruckheim, Jr., F. J. 
Mueller, A. L. Stang, A. E. Russell, 
F. A. Russell, Kenneth L. Smith, 
E. A. Wegner, Geo. M. Farnsworth. 
E. H. Edwards & Co., Chicago; E. H 
Edwards. 
Farley Candy Co., Chicago; J. K. Far- 


ley, Jr. 

Walter H. Johnson Candy Co.; Walter 
H. Johnson. 

Kettler Kolledge Kandy, 

James I. Kettler. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., Chicago; W. 
Scott. 

Martin Dawson Co., Chicago; James 
M. Tanner, Wm. J. Kelley, Sec., Pat- 
rick J. Powers. 

A. G. Morse Co., Chicago; 
Richardson. 

National Candy Co.; J. H. 
A. Dodge, J. L. Rubel. 
Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago; B. H. 

Goodman. 

Peerless Confection Co., Chicago; Law- 
rence E. Goulet, Albert Nyberg. 

S. Pooley Co., Chicago; Frank J. Kim- 


Chicago; 


Alick G., 
Wilson, H. 


bell. 

Puritan Candy Co., Chicago; John J. 
Pufahl. 

Reed Candy Co., Chicago; Thomas J. 
Payne, Wm. P. Reed, Herbert T. 
Snell, C. A. Reed, C. Ray Franklin, 
C. D. Reed. 


Schutter Johnson Candy Co., Chicago; 
Glenn C. Ulrich, W. Lee Rooke, T. 
N. Elass, W. B. Dusgin. 

Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago; A. B. 
Chaffee, Alfred K. Shotwell. 

Thinshell Candies, Inc., Chicago; Gross 
Williams, Martin Cassell. 

Williamson Candy Co., 
George H. Williamson, 
Polley, Geo. E. Sullivan. 

Henry Witty Candy Co., 
Louis Van Engers. 

Wagner Confectionery, Freeport; Dor- 
othy Wagner Collins. 

McCollum Bros., Galesburg; J. R. Mc 
Collum. 

A. G. Abraham Co., Moline; J. F. Frei- 
stat, A. G. Abraham. 

Goelitz Confectionery Co., North Chi- 
cago; Adolph Goelitz, E. F. Kelley. 

Zion Institutions and Industries, Zion; 
Charles M. Marshall, A. E. Huener- 


yager. 
INDIANA 
Heit Miller Lau Co., 
W. C. Dickmeyer. 
Queen Anne Candy Co., 
H. S. Martin. 
Dilling & Co., Indianapolis; 
ling, J. A. Cox. 
Indianapolis Candy Co., 
W. E. Cox. 
Homer J. Williamson, Inc., Indianapo- 
lis; Homer J. Williamson. 
‘ Mewhinney Co., Inc., 
Haute; Omar C. Mewhinney. 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids Candy Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids; O. C. Olney. 
Clinton-Copeland Co., 
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Chicago; 
James A. 


Chicago; 


Fort Wayne; 


Hammond; 
F. M. Dil- 


Indianapolis; 


Terre 


Burlington; J. 


Russel Copeland, Carl Sterzing. 
Schall’s, Inc., Clinton; W. C. Drury. 
John E. Woodward & Co., Fort Dodge; 

Geo. E. Williamson, C. H. Wood- 

ward. 

Davenport Candy Co, 

Harry Coin. 
Ucanco Candy Co., 

Bookidis. 

Sheridan Candy Co., Dubuque; 

Sheridan. 
Loomis-Woodward Co., 

H. B. Murphy. 
Walter T. Hall & Co., Ottumwa; Eu- 

gene Wulfekuhler, John C. Stoltz. 
Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City; C. R. 

McKenna. 

Palmer Candy Co., Sioux City; 
son Palmer. 
Sioux Candy Co., Sioux City; W. G. 


Schroer. 
KANSAS 
Richards-Scheble Candy Co., 
inson; A. R. Scheble. 
Sifers Candy Co., Iola; S. I. Sifers. 
Bushong Candy Co., Wichita; 5. 


Davenport; 
Davenport; C. 
Glem 


Fort Dodge; 


Bron- 


Hutch- 


Bushong. 
KENTUCKY 
So-Good Mfg. Co., Lexington; C. B. 
Stuart. 


Frank A. Menne Factory, National 
Candy Co., Ltd., Louisville; C. S. 


Evans. 
Otterbach Bros., Louisville; Christian 
Otterbach. 
LOUISIANA 
Elmer Candy Co., Inc., New Or'eans; 
.O. B. Elmer. 
Jacobs Candy Co., New Orleans; Mose 
Jacobs. 
MAINE 
Spear Folks Candy Co, Portland; 


Walter M. Spear. 
MARYLAND 
George Blome & Son Co., Baltimore; 
Jerome F. Blome. 
Dawson & Co., Baltimore; 
son. 

John H. Dockman & Son, Inc., 
more; Louis A. Dockman. 
Fred E. Foos Candy Co., Baltimore; 

F. E. Foos. 


A. M. Daw- 


Balti- 


Voneiff-Drayer Co., Baltimore; John 
Voneiff. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lovell & Covell Co., Boston; N. Edwin 
Covel. 


Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston; Wal- 
ter H. Belcher, Geo. K. Mahanna: 
William C. Le Petrie, Edmund 
Littler. 

Phoebe Phelps Caramel Co., 
Herbert F. Roberts. 

F. H. Roberts Co., Boston; W. H. Cole. 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston; Ar- 
thur E. Fest, Edwin F. Gibbs, J. H 
Noonan. 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston; 
J. P. Sheridan, S. A. Vanner, Wm. 
V. Wallburg, J. M. Gleason, E. H. 
Savage. 

United Candy Co., 


Badanes. 


Boston; 


Boston; B. H. 
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Q Lithography on metal per- 
mits a particularly realistic 
representation of your 


product on the package itself. 






Metal Protection 
Keeps Product Perfection 


HERE'S no better protection for confectionery products than 
metal packaging. 
Nuts, too, like fine confections and glace fruits, are better pre- 
served in metal. They reach the consumer in a fresher and more 
satisfactory condition. 


But protection isn’t the only advantage metal affords your 
product. There is the added value of colorful lithography on a 
perfect base. The beauties of lithographic design are at their 
best on metal. 

Let a Canco representative tell you about the value of stock or 
special designs. You will find him and many outstanding Canco 
packages at our exhibit at the Convention. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN: PLATE - BLACK IRON —- GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 
“ae , DISPLAY FIXTURES 












San Francisco 






























George Close Co., Cambridge; George 
H. Bunton. 

New England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge; Herbert C. McLean, H. R. 
Chapman, Horace S. Ridley. 

Kibbe Brothers Co., Springfield; A. B. 
Sanderson. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Candy Company, Detroit; 
Verne G. Perry. 

Putnam Factory, National Candy Com- 
pany, Inc., Grand Rapids; R. R. 
Bean. , 

Michigan Candy Co., Menominee; F. 
J. Barrett, F. X. St. Peter. 

National Candy Col, Inc., Mount Clem- 
ens; Fred J. Mueller. 

Muskegon Candy Corp., Muskegon; S. 
Olthop, P. D. Rose. 

MINNESOTA 

Barsness Candy Co., Duluth; N. B. 
Barsness. 

Rosenberger & Currier, Mankato; F. 
M. Currier. 

J. N. Collins Co., Minneapolis; J. H. 
Curtis, Alex. Helmick. 

Gurley Candy Co., Minneapolis; John 
A. Gurley. 

The Ivey Co., Minneapolis; G. A. Hein- 
rich. 

Mars, Inc., Minneapolis; F. C. Mars. 

The Paris Factory, Minneapolis; H. C. 
Paris. 

Allen-Qualley Co., St. 
Allen. 

Henry C. Garrott, Inc., St. Paul; David 
W. Aberle. 

National Candy Co., St. Paul; Edward 
G. Hames. 

A. M. Ramer Co., St. Paul; Geo. H. 
Ramer, R. M. Winslow. 

Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul; L. 
S. Aurey. 

Schuler Chocolate Factory, Inc., Wi- 
nona; Chas. N. Schuler. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Salvo & Berdon Candy Co., Natchez; 
W. H. Berdon. 


MISSOURI 
Loose-Wiles Co., Kansas City; Hal H. 
West, C. C. Shepherd. 
Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph; C. C. 
Chase, John D. Waugh. 
Douglas Candy Co., St. Joseph; C. W. 
Douglas. 
Mueller Keller Candy Co., St. Joseph; 
F. M. Keller. 
Blanke-Wenneker Co., St. Louis; W. 
O. L. Schmidt. 
National Candy Co., St. Louis; Waldo 
J. Ehlman, V. L. Price. 
O. W. Peckham Factory, St. Louis; 
Walter O. Caldwell, Jr. 
Switzer Yellow Jacket, St. Louis; J. 
B. Murphy. 
United Candy Co, St. Louis; Chas F. 
Engel, Harry W. Taylor. 
A. J. Walter Factory, St. Louis; Geo. 
T. Peckham. 
NEBRASKA 
Gillen & Boney, Inc., Lincoln; Frank 
R. Gillen, Jr., Frank R. Gillen. 
Gordon Candy Campany, Omaha; C. 
M. Wood. 
NEW JERSEY 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark; W. S. 
McAllister, E. G. Fisher. 
Berkowitz Bros., Inc., Newark; Harry 
Berkowitz. 
Sandall Candy Co., Newark; M. E. 


Paw; J.. H. 


Sandall. 
Schwartz & Son, Newark; L. M. 
Schwartz. 
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Belle Mead Sweetsmakers, Trenton; L. 
A. Bannon. 


NEW YORK 

Binghamton Candy Co., Binghamton; 
R. R. Lacey. 

Bard & Margolies, Inc., Brooklyn; I. 
M. Margolies. 

W. P. Chase Candy Corp., Brooklyn; 
W. P. Chase. 

E. Greenfield’s Sons, Brooklyn; F. H. 
Linnington. 

Euclid Candy Co., Brooklyn; Samuel 
D. Fried. 

J. W. Glenn, Buffalo; J. W. Glenn 

Mason Au Magenheimer, Brooklyn; 
Jos. H. Kenworth, Albert Eder, 
John L. Goggin, Charles F. Haug. 

National Licorice Co., Brooklyn; Ern- 
est Huth, D. D. Sanford, A. H. 
Scudder, M. G. Rondel. 

Reliable Candy Co., Brooklyn; A. Vale. 

Wallace & Co., Brooklyn; Adrianne 
Maxmillian Kelly. 

Novia Candy Company, 
John J. Ballweg. 

Buffalo Candy Co., Buffalo; C. 
Schabacker. 

National Candy Co., Buffalo; A. C. 
Kaufhold. 

Wilfrid I. Booth, Elmira; Wilfrid I. 
Booth. 

Chas. I. Lard, Hornell; Chas. I. Lard. 


Brooklyn; 


Edgar 


Henry Maillard, Inc., Long Island 
City; E. F. Curry. 
Henry Heide, New York City; Joe 


Bulifaut, William F. Heide. 
Hawley & Hoops, New York City; 
Herman L. Hoops. 


Park & Tilford, New York City; 
Philip T. Cohn. 
Frank G. Shattuck Co., New York 


City; F. G. Shattuck. 

M. Tenzor, New York; M. Tenzor. 

Up to Date Candy Mfg. Co., New York 
City; Albert Horowitz, I. Kanehen. 

Oswego Candy Works, Inc., Oswego; 
J. M. Long. 

Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie; 
J. B. Bisbee. 

The Ever Ready Chocolate Co., 
Rochester: F. Hedges. 

Rochester Candy Works, Rochester; 
M. W. Colebrook, A. S. Colebrook. 

O. T. Stacy Co., Rochester; W. A. 
Stacy. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

W. H. Weatherly & Co., Elizabeth 

City; W. H. Weatherly, Jr. 


OHIO 

J. V. Swartz Company, Akron; J. V. 
Swartz. 

Spangler Candy Company, 
G. Spangler. 

Doscher Bros., Cincinnati; John Do- 
scher, Jr. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati; Chas. W. Vaughan. 

Dutch Chocolate Shop, Cincinnati; W. 
H. Scott. 

Ed. Messer Confection Co., Cincinnati; 
Chas. Heckel, Ed. Messer, John E. 
Messer. 

Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincinnati; M. 
A. McDornell. 

National Candy Company, P. Echert 
Factory, Cincinnati; O. L. Graeser. 
Edward M. Becker Co., Cleveland; 

Edward Becker. 

The Max Glick Co., Cleveland; Max 
Glick. 

P. S. Truesdell Company, Columbus; 
P. S. Truesdell. 

Wm. Eustalh, Dayton; Wm. Eustalh. 
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Underwood Talmage Co., Dayton; C. 
E. Underwood. 

F. A. Holliger Company, Findlay; C. 
C. Holliger. 

The Waddell Co., Greenfield; E. J. 
Waddell. 

The Runkle Company, Kenton; Walter 
T. Johnson. 

Shelley Candy Co., 
Shelley. 

The Catawba Candy Co., Sandusky; 
H. A. Elliott. 

La Salle & Koch Co., Toledo; W. F. 
Hosack. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee Whol. Groc. Co., Muskogee; 
R. S. Davis. 

Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., Okla- 
homa City; W. L. Williams. 

OREGON 

Tru Blu Biscuit Co., Portland; W. A. 
McDonald. 

Vogan Candy Corp., Portland; Charles 
Van Horn. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cassidy Candy Company, Altoona; J. 
Clyde Cassidy. 

The D. Bacon Company, Harrisburg; 
Arthur D. Bacon. 
W. E. Johnson & Company, Johns- 
town; W. E. Johnson. 
Helm Candy Company, 
Elmer E. Helm. 

Crown Chocolate Co., McKeesport; 
Wm. J. Altmeyer, W. S. Altmeyer, 
J. J. Bedell. 

Oxford Conf. Company, Oxford; John 
C. Brock. 

Brandle & Smith, Philadelphia; F. B. 
Putt. 

Douglass Caramel Co., Philadelphia; 
Lucien A. Hanslein. 

Minter Bros., Philadelphia; Clayton A. 
Minter, Ira W. Minter. 


Mansfield; J. J. 


Lancaster; 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Louis W. Wheelock, 
Louis L. Mcllhenny. 

The Hein Co., Pittsburgh; John J. 


Hein. 


“Reymer & Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh; H. 


Dangerfield, Ben Dangerfield. 

Wm. H. Luden, Inc., Reading; R. N. 
Cadle. 

York Caramel Co., York; A. E. San- 
der; W. T. Brierly, W. H. Mc- 
Dowell. 

RHODE ISLAND 

J. Fred Gibson, Inc., Providence; Fred 
H. Barrows. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ward-Owsley Company, Aberdeen; 
Wm. M. Owsley. 

Fenn Bros., Inc., Sioux Falls; H. G. 
Fenn. 

Bert Tamm’s Confectionery, 
Falls; Bert Tamm. 

TENNESSEE 

Bennett-Hubbard Candy Co., Chatta- 
nooga; Sanford Bennett. 

Brock Candy Company, Chattanooga; 
R. G. Brock, W. E. Brock, Jr. 

Littlefield & Steere Co., Knoxville; W. 
J. Bacon, Arthur N. Littlefield. 

Belmont Candy Co., Memphis; Charles 
W. Floyd, G. A. Sennett. 

Oliver-Finnie Co., Memphis; Wm. E. 
Holt, Jr. 

Huggins Candy Co., Nashville; Walter 
W. Wootis. 

Standard Candy Co., Nashville; S. P. 
Moore. 


Sioux 


TEXAS 
Hughes Bros. Mfg. Co., Dallas; Harry 
C. Hughes. 
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They Are Selling Fast 
in Motstureproof Cellophane 




















HESE Charm units in their at- 

tractive wraps of the new Mois- 
tureproof Cellophane are proving 
splendid sellers everywhere. 

They certainly make an ideal coun- 
ter item, protected from dust and 
dirt. They are always clean and 
attractive until sold. Another point 


of interest is the fact that this new 
Moistureproof Cellophane does not 
stick to hard candies. This is par- 
ticularly valuable in the summer. 

So that you may try Moistureproof 
Cellophane on some of your prod- 
ucts, we will be very glad to furnish 
samples without charge to you. 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


Sales Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Canadian Agents: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Cellophan- is the registered trade mark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate 


ou PONT its transparent cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (not a by-product). 


CELLOPHANE 


~ Cellophane 





















W. Donald Jones Co., Dallas; W. 
Donald Jones. 

King Candy Co., Fort Worth; 
King, Olin Davis. 

Pangburn Candy Co., Fort Worth; C. 


A. Nicol. 
UTAH 
J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co., Salt 
Lake City; J. G. McDonald. 
Sweet Candy Co., Salt Lake City; 
Leon Sweet. 


Porter 


WASHINGTON 
Imperial Candy Co., Seattle; C. E. 
Roberts. 
Parisian Chocolate Co., Seattle; J. 
Vinikow. 


Boldemann Chocolate Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;Oscar Boldemann. 

Guittard Chocolate Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; Frank Guittard. 


Stollwerck Chocolate Co., Stamford, 
Comm: &. .. Kaub, Edw ~ 
Bigley, T. J. Turnbull. 


Nixon, 5. 3. 
E. & A. Opler, Inc., 2. 
Opler. 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd, 


Edmond 


Boston; 


Wn. A. Preble. 

Massachusetts Chocolate Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Harris A. Hamlin, E. W. 
Gonyon, L. B. McKenny, Geo. D. 
Lane. 

Rice Chocolate Co., Everett, Mass.; 


W. E. Adams, R. 
Webster. 


B. Rice, Harry G. 


CONNECTICUT 
Acme Wire Co., New Haven; Samuel 
Croft, Sr., Frank P. Croft, Jr. 
Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury; 
Morris. 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
W. H. Ade & Co.; W. H. Ade. 
The Ad Lee Co.; Norman Felsenthal. 
J. W. Allen & Co.; F. W. Allen. 
Wm. M. Bell Co.; Oliver P. H. Kaut. 
Betts Products Co., Inc.; Geo. L. 
Betts, Peter Rose. 
Bradshaw Praeger & Co.; Chas. H. 
Praeger. 
Continental Can Co.; W. J. McCarthy, 
R. S. Solinsky. 


S. M. 


Davis & Davis, Inc.; Alex. M. Davis. 

Food Materials Corp.; W. F. Leonard, 
R. J. Rooney. 

Glidden Food Products Co.; aay N. 
Johnson, Chas. onrrs. H. Burr. 

Hohberger Mfg. Co.; A cently 


A. S. Katz & Son; foward Marcus. 

Knickerbocker Case oes. BR.  G. 
Thompson. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.; Wm. H. 
Nelson, A. C. Hassel, Hugo Pulver, 
E. A. Pfeiffer, Justin Pulver, George 
Verry. 

Ed. Long Chem. Co.; 

Neumann, Buslee & Wolfe; 
lee, J. E. Wolfe. 

Palmolive-Peet Co.; B. Welcher, Wm. 
G. Armitage. 

Savage Bros. Co.; R. J. Savage. 

H. Schultz & Co.; F. P. Wagner, Jr. 


Edward Long. 
John Bus- 


Semrad Chemical Co.; Paul Semrad 
August Semrad. 

Shellmar Products Co.; Bert W. 
Martin. 


Stein Hall Mfg. Co.; Chas. W. 
Wm. S. Schoenberg. 

F. C. Traver Paper Co.; Geo. W. 
Traver, C. R. French. 


Cary, 
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ee 


Barager-Webster Co., Eau Claire; I. C. 
Barager, A. I. Faetrlic Raymond B. 
Webster. 

The Bonita Co., Fond du Lac; E. B. 
Hutchins. 

Jes. R. Funk Co., 
Funk. 

Montague Fairbairn, La Crosse; D. L. 
Fairbairn. 

American Candy Co., 
Louis Kuhn. 

Dietz Gum Co., Milwaukee; Jos. L. 
Dietz. 

Elines, Inc., Milwaukee; 


La Crosse; Frank 


Milwaukee; 


Frank Christ. 
Manufacturers of Chocolate 


F. Bischoff, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. 
T. Kiehl. 

Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn; Stephen 
P. Goble, Henry Harfsh, Wallace T. 
Jones. 

Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc. Co., 


Inc.. New York City; Frank A. 
Lovell, Guy S. Jenkins, R. J. Demp- 
sey, Wm. K. Wallbridge. 

Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York 
City; Maurice Fieux, Jos. Grombach, 
J. F. Weaver, W. . Naugler, 
Wayne Hornbaker, A. M. Mullens. 

Klein Chocolate Co., Elizabethtown, 
Pa.: A. 1. Waldner, L. W. Crandall. 

Keystone Chocolate Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; A. J. Van Engers, H. A. Jones, 
M. R. Wilcox, W. C. Faust. 


Equipment and Supply Firms 


United Chemical & Organic Products 
Co.; Percy T. Storr, J. R. Burns. 
Universal Cocoa Products Co., Inc.; 

M. P. Isbery, A. H. Levitas. 
White-Stokes Co.; H. J. Thurber, Mrs. 
Ida White, E. R. Holmes, J. E. 
Lynch, H. O. Stokes, Louis O. 
Stokes. W. W. Stokes, R. J. Burke. 
Senneff-Herr Co., Sterling; C. W. Sen- 
neff, Ben F. Kreider. 


INDIANA 

Edward E. Cox, Inc., Hartford City; 

Jack Dolan. 
IOWA 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., 
Clinton; Geo. E. Corson, R. C. Jones, 
A. P. Bryant. 

J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co., Keokuk; J. 
H. McNamara, C. H. Davidson. 


KENTUCKY 
United States Foil Co., Louisville; H. 


G. Hanks, R. G. McKay. 
MARYLAND 

Cc. M. Pitt & Sons Co., Baltimore; 
Arthur C. Beall. 

Sugar Sanding Machine Co., Balti- 
more; Chas. Mahan. 

Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore; Jack 
Hogarty. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Mason Box Co., Attleboro Falls; Saul 
L. Lippmann. 

W. G. Ahern, Boston; W. G. Ahern. 

Carter Rice & Co., Inc., Boston; T. T. 
Maloney. 

Crystal Gelatine Company, Boston; H. 
Gordon Mitchell, L. W. Hostetter. 
Essex Gelatine Co., Boston; Dr. W. 

W. Duecker, H. T. Lacey, Frank 

Poulterer, O. W. Johnson, L. B. 
Esmond. 

Harry L. Friend, Boston; 
Friend, Irja M. Lindberg. 
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Puritan Candy Co., Milwaukee; 
O. Grosskopf. 
Ladwig-Reuter Candy Co., Milwaukee; 
Wm. J. Reuter. 
Redel Candy Corp., 
Earl Hardman, 
F. L. Morton. 
Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee; M. O 
Sperry. 
Geo. Ziegler Co., Milwaukee; Andrew 
E. Ziegler, Herbert G. Ziegler. 
Gunz Durler Candy Co., Oshkosh; E. 
A. Durler. 
WEST AUSTRALIA 
Plaistowe & Co., Ltd., Perth; H. M. 


Plaistowe. 


Roland 


Milwaukee; L. 
Roland A. Plate, 


Hershey Chocolate Corp., Hershey, 
Pa.; Wm. F. R. Murrie, F. W. Pugh, 
M. Howard Frularper, G. C. Phillips. 

Brewster Ideal Chocolate Co., Lititz, 
Pa.; G. D. Bitzer, Charles F. South- 
ward, Thomas Waddell. 

Bachman Chocolate Mfg. Co., Mount 
Joy, Pa.; J. A. Bachman, C. W. 
Nordland. 

Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; S. H. Stayton, Wm. A. 
Goebel, H. H. Simpson. 

Eatmore Chocolate Co., 
Pa.; Roy Z. Hershey. 

Ambrosia Chocolate Co., 
Miss G. B. Schoenleber. 


Pittsburgh, 


Milwaukee; 


McLellan & Brigham Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Stewart E. Brenan. 
Merrow Bros., Inc., Boston; Ernest F. 


Merrow, Harold K. Merrow. 
Revere Sugar Refinery, Boston; 
cester Proudfoot. 
J. W. Greer Company, 


Wor- 


Cambridge; 


Fred W. Greer, J. W. Greer, Harry 
B. Howe, Alfred Martini. 
Asscciated Wooden Ware Mfrs., 


Fitchburg: Geo. Butterfield. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., 
Holyoke; A. M. Chalmers. 

National Equipment Co., Springfield; 
Geo. A. Bausman, Ralph Duchacek, 
Oscar L. Larson, F. S. Moulton, C 
Bleirner, Howard C. Baum, Bur- 
roughs Gillette, Frank H. Page. 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield; 
William Bullard, H. L. Davis, Her- 
bert Fischer, H. O. Fischer, E. Haas, 
A. B. Hull, Roger L. Putnam, C. A. 
Smith, E. C. Westervelt. 


Atlantic Gelatine Co., Woburn; David 
C. Babcock, Arthur F. Vyse. 
MICHIGAN 
Foote and Jenks, Inc., eae: Cc. BR. 


Foster, A. A. Koch, H. Redding. 
Baker Perkins Co., pil aes: Miles N. 
Allen, Ronald Head, Casper W. 
Krack, Arthur F. Miller. 
MINNESOTA 
J. W. Barrett Co., Minneapolis; J. W. 
Barrett, J. R. Barrett. 
A. Huhn Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; A. D. 
Bullerjohn, T. H. Norton, Alex G. 


Huhn. 
MISSOURI 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; John 
Bakel, F. J. Kiernan, Conrad Spoehr, 
Homer F. Ziegler. 
Blanke-Baer Extract & Pres. Co., St. 
Louis; J. S. May, James B. O’Con- 
nor, Samuel H. Baer. 
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Confectioners’ Equipment Co., Kansas 
City; C. W. Jackson. 

M. A. Brown Paper Box Co., St. 
Louis; R. L. Magaw, Fred E. 
S’Renco. 

R. E. Funsten Co., St. Louis; R. F. 
Funsten. 

Monsanto \———— Wks., St. Louis; 
Walter L. Filmer. 

St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage 
Co., St. Louis; Neylon. 

) ae 2 Schleicher Paper Box Co., St. 
Louis; Frank H. Schleicher, F. J. 
Schleicher, Louis Schleicher, L. S. 
Schleicher, Chas. H. Teitjen, B. F. 
Fischer, Wm. Hakeé. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bentz Engineering Corp., Newark; W. 

E. Lowell, Robt. P. Rasmussen. 
NEW YORK 

American Can Co., New York City; 
Edmund Hoffman, Edmund Hoff- 
man, Jr., C. Steadman Stephens, J. 
F. Jennings, F. A. Weyer, C. B. 
Cadwallader, Howard E. Dygert. 

American Maize Sales Corp., New 
York City; C. G. Linker. 

Baker Associated Cos. New York 
City; Joseph Guindall, Frederick 
Yeo, H. W. Black, Wm. E. Augus- 
tin, Chas. M. Grist. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie; 
John Ellithorp, Jr. 

Bendix Paper Co., New York City; 
Paul R. Bendix, R. H. Harding. 
The Best Foods, Inc., New York City; 
Geo. A. Brown, L. W. Artley, M. F. 

Hickey. 

W. J. Bush & Co., Inc., New York 
City; Freeland J. Dunn. 

Candy & Chocolate Equipment Co., 
Inc., New York City; Alex. Hart, 
Jr., John Sheffman. 

Fred & Carver, New York City; Fred 
S. Carver, H. H. Fronine, Geo. ts 
Tooker. 

Catty-Franz Euler Corp., New York 
City; F. Euler, Jr. 

Corn Products Ref. Co., New York 
City; C. H. Kirkland, Fred Mueller, 
A. G. Peterson, C. C. Van Buskirk, 
Wm. A. Cahoon. 

Crown Fruit & Extract Co., New York 
City; Frank L. Hale, S. L. Kamps. 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., New 
York City; R. U. Delapenha. 

Delft Gelatine Works, New York City; 
Harry P. Calvert, Francis A. Crotty, 
G. Y. Schildt; Frank Z. Woods. 

Dodge & Olcott Co., New York City; 
Frank S. Topper, Wm. G. Moore. 

The Dry Milk Co., New York City; J. 
P. Kindelin. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, New York City; 
F. T. Oldenburg, L. L. Kennedy, 
Earl Wessies, Miss Clara M. Wal- 
lace, E. V. Woollard, R. V. Far- 
quhar. 

Thos. W. Dunn & Co., New York 
City; F. E. Hollweg. 


Representatives of Manufacturing Confectioners 
Number of ei Firms Represented............ 


Representatives of Supply Firms...............-.-.. 


THE 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


C. H. Forsman Co., New York City; 
J. H. Forsman. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 
City; M. B. Zimmer. 

Habicht-Braun & Co., New York City; 
Lyle M. Brechenser, G. F. Gruber, 
Carl J. Braun, Geo. Plessing, Victor 
de Bont, N. H. Smith. 

Henle Wax vt Mfg. Co. New 
York City; F. J. McCormack, Sidney 
Jacobson, O. T. Davis. 

Willard Hawes & Co., Inc., New York 
City; Maurice C. Hill. 

G. & W. Heller Co., Inc., New York 
City; P. Lionel Davis, Jr. 

Adolph Hirsch Co., Inc., New York 
City; Max Rothafel. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., New York 
Cty; J. C. Schmid. 

A. Klein & Co., Inc., New York City; 
A. Klein. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York 
City; Harold Weil. 

J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., New York 
City; Emil Raue, T. C. Weygandt. 
George Leuders & Co., New York 

City; H. Bartold. 

C. R. Massi & Co., New York; C. R. 
Massi. 

Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Co., New 
York City; Charles Blake. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York City; C. E. Blakely, 
Frank W. Green, George R. Magee, 
Fred E. Beecher, Earl E. Davis. 

The National Sugar Ref. Co., of N. J., 
New York City; A. D. Palmer. 

The Nulomoline Co., New York City; 
Jas. P. Booker, Charles Fahren- 
kamp, Jas. A. King, T. H. Holicky, 
Richard S. Taussig, Ned Fread. 

Pack Shops, Inc., New York City; L. 
C. Manning. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., New York 
City; Dave P. O’Connor, G. C. Cal- 
lerman, Geo. Dautel, C. W. Bloom- 


all. 

Emil Pick, New York City; Emil Pick. 

C. Schroeter, Inc., New York City; O. 
G. Vollmer. 

Schreiber Products Corp., Buffalo; 
Ashton Reed, James R. Kearney, W. 
M. Brownell. 

Snyder & Wheeler, New York City; 
Robert Jackson. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo; 
A. J. Freeman, Howard F. Good- 


man, 

Thurston & Braidich, New York City; 
W. L. Conrath. . 

Tropic Foods, Inc., New York City; 
Murray Eckstein. 

Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
New York City; Herman Greenberg, 
Charles Balin, Joseph Greenberg. 

Van Emden Co., New York City; A. 
E. Van Emden. 

Von Dannenberg & Co., New York 
City; Howard T. McKan. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 


Number of Supply fren Represented. ..... Ege 
Representatives of Chocolate Manufacturing Firms. 


Representatives of Trade Publications 
Miscellaneous Registrations 
The Ladies 


Total Registration as Published 
Unpublished Registrations 


Total Registrations at N. C. A. Convention 
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T. C. Weygandt Co., New York City; 
Oscar O. Haas, Ernest Faber. 
idmayer & Jungling, New York 
City; F. W. Widmayer. 

Wood, Nathan & Verkus Co., New 
York City; William H. Thorn. 

Wood & Selick, Inc., New York City; 
H. G. Haskell. 

Wright & Graham Co., New York 
City; Philip A. Shaw. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady ; 

H. Reeves, C. D. Albright, C. F. 

Joss, Chas. H. Scott. 

Karle Lithographing Co., Rochester; 
Nathaniel Borques 

John Werner & — Inc., Rochester; 
Theodore Werner, Charles Werner 
Will D. Slagle. 

OHIO 


Keystone Fruit Products Co., Hamil- 
ton; Al Isaacs. 

Alex Fries & Bro., Cincinnati; Albert 
M. Hoffheimer, 1. S. Herman. 

Liberty Chocolate Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati; John Massarella. 

The Rheinstrom Bros. Co., Cincinnati; 
Melville S. Weilman, L. M. Crump. 

Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati; F. W. 
Palzin, Ben B. George. 

The Ball Cream Beater Co., Dayton; 
R. F. Monahan. 

Pilliod Cabinet Co., Swanton; T. J. 
Pilliod. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy; Arthur R. De- 
Long, Milton K. Akers. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John M. Driver Co., Philadelphia; 
John M. Driver. 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Martin Blix, W. E. 
Buchanan. 

Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia; Matthew. G. Becker. 

Thos. Mills & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia; 
Geo. M. Mills, G. Thomas Mills, 
John E. Mills. 

Henry H. Ottems Mfg. Co., Philadel- 


phia; Wm. E. Weber, H. L. Lingle. 
C. F. Simonin Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; 
J. E. Hill. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh; 
Edwin J. Me 
WASHINGTON 
Crescent Mapleine Co., Seattle; E. G. 
Hamel. 
WISCONSIN 
Menasha Wooden Ware Co., Menasha; 
W. E. Bond. 


John Strange Pail Co.; Menasha; J. 
W. McLaughlin. 

Milprint Products Corp., Milwaukee 
Printing Co., Milwaukee; William 
Ginsberg, M. P. Roberts, Roy E. 
Hanson, Russell E. Faulkner, R. F. 
Keppel, Lester R. Zimmerman. 

Milwaukee Label & Seal Co., Milwau- 
kee; E. H. Corrigan. 

Racine Confectioners’ Machinery Co., 
Racine; E. D. Cahoon, Wm. L. 
Walton, R. S. Hislop, L. A. Ruof. 
















































argy. I have been looking for the 
opportunity to bawl out the confec- 
tioners’ group for a long, long time 
for not doing what we are trying to 
because I want to arouse in you fel- 
lows the importance of your product 
as a health food. 

You don’t have to take my word 
for it. Get the scientific literature 
and follow it very, very carefully 
and you will find just the things that 
I have told you. 

I could give you a slogan that 
would be worth millions to you right 
now. In this world there are so 
many people who love sympathy, 
and by loving sympathy they seek 
sympathy. 

In this world we have a good deal 
of sickness, and if sickness visits our 
midst we usually say it is a just vis- 
itation of a divine God. God didn’t 
have a darned thing to do with it; it 
has probably been neglect in the vast 
majority of instances, of our own 
systems. You expect to get well 
over night. What do you do? You 
dash to the doctor or the druggist 
and expect him to give you some 
nasty tasting medicine that will 
make you well at once. It doesn’t 
work that way. If you are sick, in 
the vast majority of cases you are 
sick because you have left out of 
your diet your proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats, minerals, and vitamins 


What Seems to Be Wrong with the Candy Industry? 


(Continued from page 39) 





Chocolate. Chocolate is rich 
in proteins. It has a certain 
amount of fats; it has a large 
quantity of carbohydrates; it has 
minerals; it has iron and lime— 
a small quantity of each, but still 
enough to be perceptible. How 
many mothers know that when 
they are feeding chocolate to 
their children they are feeding 
iron, lime, phosphorus, proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats? Very 
few of them. Why? Because 
you birds seem to be joined in a 
conspiracy to keep the matter 
quiet! 





A, B, C and D. It is up to you to 
get those things back in your diet in 
a good wholesome way. 

Here is the thought I would like 
to plant in you men. Sickness has 
been contagious long enough. Let’s 
make health contagious. There are 
too many people in this world who 
honestly enjoy poor health, and they 
enjoy poor health because that is 
about the only way they can get 
sympathy. As a matter of fact you 
ask someone, “When did you buy 
your home, Mr. Brown?” and he 
says, “Now, let me see, since my 
operation, twelve years,” dating all . 


the important events in life from 
some sickness or some operation. 


ERE is a thought I would also 
like to leave with you boys. 
The next time one of your acquaint- 
ances get sick write him a letter, 
saying, “I am surprised, I am really 
ashamed of you, Smith, that you so 
abused your system that you got 
sick. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, and I hope that in the 
future you will take better care of 
yourself.” 

Instead of sending him flowers 
and rewarding him when he is sick, 
wait until he gets well and write him 
a note and say, “Do it with candy. 
That is the way to get well.” And 
help him to build up a strong, 
healthy body, and strong resistance, 
first, by making a product for him 
that will build health, and secondly, 
by advertising and putting it over to 
such a degree that he will under- 
stand why. 

Maybe I am mistaken. Maybe 
you do know this. Do you know 
the things that I have told you? Are 
you familiar with those things? If 
you are, why don’t you tell the pub- 
lic about it? Why don’t you help 
the health officers put it over? If 
you aren’t familiar with them, why 
in hell don’t you get into some busi- 
ness that you know something 
about? (Prolonged applause. ) 





the enormous possibilities of this 
new refrigerant. 

The ice cream people take the at- 
titude that “we must have dry ice.” 
Yet its field of usefulness in our im- 
mediate industry is no less great. 
Through its use many of our pres- 
ent problems of summer storaging, 
distribution and display can and will 
be solved. 

Hitherto the chief drawback to 
the general employment of solid car- 
bon dioxide for small storage rooms, 
display windows, trucks and other 
small compartments requiring eco- 
nomical but efficient refrigeration 
. has been its price but with the huge 
demands of the ice cream industry 
impending, not to mention candy, 


Editorial “We Must Have It” 


(Continued from page 29.) 


meats, fresh fruits, flowers, etc., the 
price of that commodity which is 
now around 4 or 5 cents per pound 
must materially decline during the 
next two or three years. 

Should the manufacturers of coke 
gas fail to rise to the occasion there 
is little doubt but that industrial al- 
cohol manufacturers will. Their 
tremendous surplus of by-product 
molasses will unquestionably be 
turned to profitable employment in 
the manufacture of this new refrig- 
erant just as soon as the demand for 
it assures them a sufficiently broad 
market. 

From the standpoint of the con- 
fectioner one of the most useful at- 
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tributes of dry ice and similar car- 
bon dioxide products is that its 
evapuration may be thermostatically 
controlled to produce and maintain 
any desired temperature. 

Being a natural dehumidifier its 
presence in the storage compartment 
minimizes danger of sweating and 
subsequent bloom; the atmosphere 
which it produces is a recognized 
food preserver holding the fresh- 
ness, flavor and color of products 
stored in it. With the ogre of sum- 
mer spoilage again stalking in our 
midst and talking a language which 
we all understand the time is oppor- 
tune for the confectioner to investi- 
gate whether he, too, like his pro- 
gressive contemporary must have it. 
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Clifford Clay, who has been associated with 
Planters Products, Ltd., of Watford, England, 
the past four years, surprised his many friends 
hy appearing in person at the Chicago conven- 
tion. Clay tells a fascinatingly interesting 
story of his experiences and achievements in 
directing the production activities of one of 
England's foremost confectionery works. Mr. 
Clay is here primarily to cooperate with the 
Baker Perkins Co. in introducing their new 
continuous cream plant, which embodies some 
of his patents. Mr. Clay served as plant 
superintendent and consulting production engi- 
neer with a number of leading manufacturing 
confectioners on this side, and he has always 
been a hard student of the technoiogy of candy 
making on a practical commercial basis. He 
sails back to London on June 28th. 


Boston Candy Club was organized June 2, 
1928. Jim Dealy, Harry Moulton and Fred 
Collins called the boys together at the Ameri- 
can House, Boston, Mass., for the purpose of 
doing something for the good of the industry 
by the salesmen of this territory. 


It has long been felt that Boston candy 
salesmen should organize on lines and condi- 
tions similar to their fellow-workers in other 
large centers. 

The temporary by-laws were presented by 
Harry \W. Moulton, George Reimer and Frank 
Hartstone. They were received, and it was 
voted to accept same and appoint temporary 
officers to work out a permanent set of by-laws 
and repert same at a meeting June 17, 1928. 

Richard Stockdale was called to the chair as 
president; Danny Flynn, vice-president ; Harry 
Moulton, secretary-treasurer; John Conley, 
Bill Gorman and Jim Hart, directors. 


A very interesting and enjoyable meeting 
was had by all and vou can look for big things 


from Boston Candy Club in the near future. 


Johnson-Fluker Co, of .\tlanta, Ga., an- 
nounces plans for construction of new factory. 
The concern is only five vears old, having 
begun business in 1923. They do a strictly 
wholesale business and distribute their prod- 
ucts exclusively through jobbers. With the 
erection of their new plant, they will be in an 
enviable position to supply the trade through- 
out the South with penny goods, five-cent bars 
and bulk goods. 


Lamont, Corliss and Company, distributors 
for the Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate 
Company, have purchased the Ever-Ready 
Chocolate Company of Rochester, New York, 
as of June Ist. The sale included the formulae, 
good will, machinery, equipment, processes 
and brands. The manufacture of Hedges’ 
Ever-Ready Chocolate will be conducted by the 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Com- 
pany, and the sales will be handled by Lamont, 
Corliss and Company. 
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{| new Service , 


OR the past two years and a half, Dr. 

Werner W. Duecker, Essex Fellow, 

Mellon Institute, has been conducting an 
intensive rescarch on the subject of what is a 
good marshmallow and how to make it. His 
discoveries, as published in the trade press, 
have attracted world wide attention. They are 
the result of some of the most constructive 
work ever carried on in the candy industry. 


Dr. Duecker’s ideas and methods have been 
perfected to work in practical candy making. 
Very successful demonstrations have and are 
being made in plants turning out cast and cut 
marshmallows, gum goods, biscuit marsh- 
mallows, etc. 


These perfected formulas have shortened the 
beating time of batches as much as seven min- 
utes, and effected other definite economies in 
plant methods. We can now measure and de- 
fine what is a good marshmallow—its texture, 
life, keeping qualities, appearance, size, color, 
flavor and general goodness. 


This unexcelled, controlled service is now 
available to the candy maker without obliga- 
tion—and is backed by the most uniform and 
accurately measured gelatine that it’s possible 
to produce. 


We would like to show you how to get the best 
value out of “SX” Gelatine thru making goods that 
will conform to seasonal or climatic conditions. Just 
drop Dr. Duecker a line for full details. 


ESSEX GELATINE CO. 


40 No. Market St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSTON, TEXAS 
54 Washington Street 1201 Commerce Street 
PHILADELPHIA DALLAS, TEXAS 

708 South Delaware Ave 301 No. Market St 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
1200 West $th St 913 East Third Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
323 West Polk Street Second & Brannon Streets 
ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
400 So. Broadway 403 Hoyt Street 
ATLANTA SEATTLE 
29 Haynes Street, N. W 1018 4th Ave., Soutl 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once {ried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. BRANCH OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE BEST STARCH STAMP YET 


AND THE CHEAPEST 


) GUMMED or UNGUMMED 2 | —a &s om 
Labels-Seals-Box Tops ’ A < 
Confection and Allied Trades a me > — 


PATENT =Ay> PLASTER, clear design, hard, smooth finish, 
they take a high polish. thus making a perfect impression. 


F K RAUSE. Large stocks, et deliveries. World patents pending. 
RICHAR D M Price $0.35 per doz. | DELIVERED FREE 
$2.80 per 100. | YOUR PLANT 
Send for thousand design Catalog and free samples to Sole Makers 


T. ERRINGTON & SONS (Dept. Us/MC.) 
Southsea Works: PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND 

















“Acme’ Starch Trays PERKINS DRY ROOM 


Drying Gum and Starch 


Hot starch alone will not dry gum work. Jelly 
is often called gum but any gum manufacturer 
When ready for more Starch Trays, call or write us for knows the difference. 
prices. We save the expense of the fan, give you a clean, 
ane trays _—* from kiln dried basswood and surfaced sanitary product, eliminating all fire danger. Low 


cost of construction, low cost of operation. 
Quality and service at minimum price EFFICIENT. 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. ELMER E. PERKINS COMPANY 
2138 South Loomis St. Chicago, Ill, Bradley, Illinois 
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